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American Tubular Steel Combination Desk No. 101 





MILLIONS In Satisfactory Use 


Attest the Supremacy of this Great Leader 


For 25 years “American” Tubular Steel No. 101 
Combination Desk has been the best value in a 
low priced desk of this type. Prove this by exam- 
ining the installations in your vicinity. 

The “American” Line of School Seating includes 


types for every school requirement designed for 


HEALTH * COMFORT «+ EFFICIENCY * ECONOMY 


American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





Public Seating For Every School, Theatre, Church, Auditorium, Stadium, and Bus Requirement 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY BLACK WELL-WIELANDY COMPANY 
Superior School Supply Company 
1322 W. 13th St. 16th & Locust Sts. 


Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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THE ALL-ELECTRIC KITCHEN 
GIVES YOU TIME TO DO 
THE THINGS YOU WOULD LIKE TO DO 

The modern woman with an All-Electric Kitchen has 
time for outside interests. The automatic timer of the 
Electric Range enables her to place her meal in the 


Oven ... set the dial and on her return the meal will 
be ready to serve. 


In the All-Electric Kitchen the hard work is done 
electrically. If you desire hours of kitchen freedom, 
investigate the All-Electric Kitchen. 


KANSAS CITY 
POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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@ Many teachers find themselves in 
need of ready money at this season 
of the year. Your summer expenses, 
perhaps, have been greater than you 
expected. Or an unforeseen emer- 
gency has caught you at a time when 
your reserves are lower than usual. 
Or you wish to clean up accumu- 
lated bills and start the new school 
year with a clean slate. 


Borrow Without Co-signers 


At Household Finance you can bor- 
row the money you need—quickly, 
privately, without security and 
without embarrassment. You alone 
sign for your Household loan. You 
need no co-signers or endorsers. No 
humiliating inquiries are made of 
friends or relatives. Your loan is 
purely your affair. 

To repay your Household loan 
over a period of months takes only a 
small part of current income. 

If you live near a Household office, 
call and all arrangements for your 
loan will be made in a few minutes. 


Or you may make application for 
your loan entirely by mail. 


Teachers Use Household 
Publications As Texts 


Household Finance urges everyone 
to avoid borrowing unless it is for a 
constructive use, unless the loan 
definitely improves the borrower's 
position. Because many men and 
women need guidance in careful 
spending, Household gives counsel 
in money management—not only to 
borrowers but to all who wish it. 
Many home economics teachers in 
high schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities use Household's practical pub- 
lications on budgeting and better 
buymanship for reference and as 
classroom texts. 

You may wish to know more 
about Household Finance's personal 
finance service even though you do 
not now need a loan. The manager 
of your local office will give you 
complete information without obliga- 
tion. Or mail the convenient coupon 
below for interesting booklets. 
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A Helpful Suggestion 
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LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
In 3 Missouri Cities 


HOUTA 


* 


KANSAS CITY 


2nd Floor, Shankman Bidg., 
3119 Troost Ave. 
Valentine 2157 


Znd Floor, The Dierks Bidg., = 
1006 Grand Ave. 3 
Harrison 4025 


ST. JOSEPH 


4th Floor, Tootle Bldg. 
Phone: 6-1565 


ST. LOUIS 


19th Floor, Railway Exchange 
Bldg., Olive St., bet. 6th and 7th. 
Central 7321 


4th FL, Missouri Theatre Bldg., 
634 No. Grand Blvd. 
Jefferson 5300 


AAA 


Household charges the low =e 
rate set by the Missouri law, 2'4 
on unpaid balances only 


LMT 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


"Doctor of Family Finances” 








FREE sooxtets Ann 
APPLICATION BLANK 


eMail this coupon 
whether you wish an im- 
mediate loan or not. You 
never know when this in- 
formation will come in 
handy. If loan is wanted 
now, state amount desired. 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: * 
inance Loan Plan for School Teachers.” 
places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above — mail to nearest office) 


“The Special Household 
I understand this request 





City........ 











Amount I wish to borrow $ 





Amount of Salary $.........- 
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BOOKS—for elementary schools 
in step with modern trends 


ARITHMETIC—CHILD-LIFE ARITHMETICS. Built for the child from the 
ground up. Follow new Missouri Course of Study. 


HEALTH—NEW HEALTH-HAPPINESS-SUCCESS SERIES. New unit or- 


ganization, new testing program, new content, new motivation devices. 


READING—GUIDANCE IN READING SERIES by Grace E. Storm, co-author 
of our CHILD-STORY READERS. Five books of this new series are now 
ready for use. This series has many new features not found in other reading 
series. 


SPELLING—MY WORD BOOKS. A new kind of spelling program providing 
under one cover—complete word lists, teaching materials, practice materials, 
review materials, and testing materials. All for the price of the average 
spelling pad. 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 

















ait Keep Pace With Education ... 
Workbooks on WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 


DING ARITHMETIC 


AND 
REARIS  UDIES { meet een mer First Grade Number Book, 64 pages 
UoRnsook Pre-Primer Sea Work and Play in Numberiand, second grade, 


72 pages 
My Arithmetic Tablet—New 1937 Edition, 
o. 42 fm grade; No. 3° a series of arithmetic [wena for each grade 
grade, 64 pages, eac "200 1-8, 128 pages, 744x10 16¢ 
—— pabeate No.1, "a 





Ae ahs . For GEOGRAPHY 

Ps _— ‘in = HIGH SCHOOL . Siean, for third or ine 
work, 96 pa 24c TEACHERS Life in Oth ds, for f. h 

Eye and Ear Fun (phonic work- fler beo nde 28 A aon a Sr See 
book), first, second and third We o werk ks| grade, 128 Ato 
grades, 64 pages, each..... .240 in these subiects: Study Guide ‘aan in 

Reading and Social Studies ENGLISH raphy, for grades fifth toseventh, 
Workbook, third grade, LATIN inclusive— 
94 pages 240 FRENCH — = United States, 128 

ENGLISH SPANISH 

Webster Language, second grade; ALGEBRA 

2. — book; illustrated; GEOMETRY 


a Helps for Written HISTORY Boot - 
English, 64 pages, illustrated, AMERICAN a tt —— Avie 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and PROBLEMS Eastern n Hemisphere 128 
sixth grades; a book for each MECHANICAL r 


hind. fourth. ath, “and ixth — 
ard, Sourt and sixt We will gladly send you 
grades; a book for each erade. further’ information 


64 pages, 
about these workbooks. Happy Health Hours, Book ! 
Sharp's E English Exercises, for first. grade; k 11, second 


Eek fo seh arde: Se ogee fo 
ealth an ior 
than 8,000,000 co ALL WEBSTER WORK- third or co ioe 
Sharp’s English’ eovlen have BOOKS ARE SOLD WITH 96 pages 
HISTORY THE PRIVILEGE OF Dell'l, ahh and sixth grader 
Study Guides in U.S. History, RETURNING THEM IF ““Bo0x'ti, seventh and eighth 
seventh and eighth grades..44¢6 NOT SATISFACTORY grades, 64 pages, each 


Write for Our New 1937-1938 Descriptive Price List 
WEBSTER PUB. CO. 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
The Children’s Encyclopedia 


FULLY APPROVED BY MISSOURI 
STATE DEPARTMENT FOR CLASSI- 
FICATION PURPOSES. 


We are sometimes asked why THE BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE is arranged PSYCHO- 
LOGICALLY and not in the A B C manner 
of the more LOGICAL ADULT encyclo- 
pedia. The answer is because THE BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE is an EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION and NOT A MERE RE- 
POSITORY OF FACTS. (The Missouri 
Course of Study this year swings from the 
logical to the psychological or the unit 
courses.) This arrangement traces the de- 
velopment of a subject and shows how one 
fact depends upon another. The psycho- 
logical arrangement aids the YOUNG reader 
to get a firm grasp of a WHOLE SUBJECT 
instead of learning by rote a few facts which 
may soon be forgotten. It is also a time- 
saver, since related facts are found in ONE 
place, instead of being SCATTERED 
through several volumes, as they are in an 
alphabetical encyclopedia. 


Every child should be taught to use a refer- 
ence index volume, such as the 20th volume 
of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. The 
new 1937 Index Volume was prepared by 
Zadee Brown, of the Boston Public Library, 
considered by librarians as one of America’s 
most outstanding indexers. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE contains 
the treasures of the world’s knowledge, im- 
portant for a child to know, told in words 
he can understand and in a manner that fasci- 
nates him. Children read THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE for pleasure—thus the mind 
and heart grasp the full content. 


This world famous set of the 1937 BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is indexed 
to the new 1937 Missouri Course of Study in a separate 400-page volume. 


Mail reprint from 
Supplement to 1937 
Missouri Course of 
Study to 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, 215 Pershing Road, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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—the convenience of Delmar Station for your 
trip to the St. Louis Meeting, Missouri State 
Teachers Association, November 17-20, 1937. 


Ask any ticket agent for details of Wabash 
Standard Service Service, or write to H. E. Watts, Passenger 


Kansas City-St. Louis Traffic Manager, St. Louis. 
“St. Louis Limited” 
. Kansas City..... 8:30 am ~ 
. Delmar Station. .1:41 pm ‘« nf 
. Union Station. ..2:00 pm - 


~> 


~ 


~ 





“St. Louis Express” DELMAR STATION 


. Kansas City....11:60 am : 
. Delmar Station, .5:10 pm 
. Union Station. . .5:30 pm £ 
“St Louis Special’ 
. Kansas City ...4:25 pm 
. Delmar Station. .9:36 pm 
- Union Station. ..9:55 Pm = Belmar Station Is located at 6001 Delmar Boulevard, in 


_Midnizht Limited” the heart of the West-End district of St. Louis. A greet 


. Ka City. ...11:55 pm 
; Subnet Station: .7 206 i convenience for those going west of Grand Boulevard, 


. Union Station. ..7:30 am 





























HERE’S A HEALTHY YOUNG 


DAILY ENJOYMENT OF Chewing Gu 


Recent tests of thousands of mouths indicate F 
the great value of a copious flow of saliva. 
Chewing a STICK OF GUM promptly stimulates 

such a flow. Just as a healthy moist mouth 

may well be considered an aid in main- 

taining good teeth, so it is conducive 

to general health. There is a reason, 


a time and place for CHEWING GUM. 





UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS THE BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS 
ROSEBANK. STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 


4 FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH: RIGHT FOOD, CLEAN TEETH, DENTIST'S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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Security 


changing civilization 

Is marking time— 

The accentuated crescendo appears im- 
minent ; 

Individuals are beset 

By oppressive waves of unrest; 

The forces of an unstable, precarious exist- 
ence 

Create fertile fields 

For future disaster— 

Much too often 

Is exhibited a tendency to accept, 

Supinely, 

An unnecessary defeat— 

Weird ululations emanate 

From the uncharted forests of uncertainty, 

Confirming the existence 

Of some stalking menace 

Which disrupts human poise and happi- 
ness, 

Abolishes tranquility, 

And defeats the reign of prosperity. 

Thus, 

Is reiterated the incontrovertible axiom. 


cere ee a 





ECONOMIC SECURITY 


That human agencies, 

In their own power, 

Are not sufficient to avert 

The evils which we fear— 

That we require the intervention 

Of that divine vigil and power 

Which shapes 

And preserves the even destiny of men. 
The panacea for our ills, 

The open sesame to our success, 

Is indicated by the infinite wisdom 

And power of God. 

The application of this force is apparent 
In the evolution of nature, 

The observation of which brings to us 
Recognition of our vital, requisite need. 


Without the benediction of protection, 
We cannot hope to survive— 
Our joy, our peace, our contentment, 
Are epitomized 
In this one beneficent possession— 
Security. 

—John Paul Jones 
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TEACHERS’ ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
GROUP INSURANCE 


A SALARY PROTECTION PLAN: Especially Designed For Teachers 


Harness the cooperative and combined buying power of your association and pur- 
chase, as a group, full coverage Accident and Health Insurance at one-half the regular 
cost, granting every member of your organization the privilege of this protection. 
Accidents and sickness are no respecters of persons. 


INSURE YOUR SALARY AND PROTECT ALL! 


teachers’ salaries. 


Manager of Kansas City, Mo., and 
St. Joseph, Mo., Teachers’ Accident 
and Health Groups. 








Specialized installation and service of Teachers’ Groups. 


Social and economic progress cannot be attained without adequate protection for 
Write or call today for full information or a personal conference. 


RUTH J. RUBEL, Broker, 

Teachers’ Group Accident & Health Ins., 
101 East Armour Blvd., 

3724 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 
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HAVE YOU 
PAID YOUR DUES? 
R ECENTLY, A GENTLEMAN, who 


has a fine sense of the fitness of - 


things, when asked if he had joined 
the M. S. T. A. this year, retorted, 
“Noo, and I’m not going to join this 
year. I’m a member of this organiza- 
tion, have been for years, expect to be 
as long as I’m interested in education, 
and all I’m going to do now is to pay 
my annual dues.”’ 

Why not? Do we join our lodge 
every year? Does our minister send 
us each year an enrolment blank ask- 
ing us to become a member of the 
church for that particular year? Cer- 
tainly not. Isn’t all this annual furore 
about enrolment and enlistment in the 
M. S. T. A. simply a hangover from 
the days when the principal function 
of the organization was a convention 
program and membership was only a 
device to collect money to pay pro- 
gram expense? 

Now that our major program is one 
of continuing work toward education- 
al ideals and for the betterment of 
educational offerings which calls for 
long time planning, isn’t it time to 
quit this juvenile idea of ‘‘joining our 
professional organization’’ annually? 

When a person becomes a teacher 
he should by that act also take mem- 
bership in the M. S. T. A., including, 
as that does, membership in his local 
and district organizations. Machinery 
should be set up to make the granting 
of membership coincident with the re- 
ceipt of legal certification to teach. 
After that it would be a matter of 





keeping dues paid and working in the 
organization which you once joined 
and of which you are now a member. 


THE NEW 
COURSES OF STUDY 
HE WORLD MOVES. At least it 
seems to move. A gas engine is 
made and the world wakes up to find 
itself moving twenty times faster 
than it did. The ordinary man has 
had his range of accessible area in- 
creased some four-hundred times and 


_his possible contacts multiplied by a 


like figure. Magnetic radiations and 
Hertzian tubes are applied to sound 
waves, and man’s hearing picks up 
messages from the farthest point on 
the earth, and his voice can be heard 
wherever there is an ear to listen. We 
are daily living in the assured ex- 
pectancy that our sight is to soon un- 
dergo a like expansion. These 
changes, because they are spectacular 
and appeal to our sense of wonder and 
self satisfaction, have been quickly 
accepted and generally hailed as great 
and good. In general, we have ac- 
cepted them with tho idea that only a 
few immediate and obvious adjust- 
ments need be made that we may en- 
joy them completely. The automobile 
of course made necessary the making 
of new roads. It was not so apparent 
that it made necessary the making of 
new comunities, new schools and new 
churches if not, indeed, the serious 
modification of our religious and edu- 
cational practices. The radio required, 
certainly, some minor adjustments 
like building an aerial and the learn- 
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ing a dozen or so of new words—it 
was not so obvious that it too would 
become an instrument which affects 
our social, religious and educational 
life. 

By the universal adoption of these 
and other new inventions, we have 
made obsolete everything from courts 
to courses of study, and many things 
which once fitted perfectly the tempo 
of the times have become ‘‘like sweet 
bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.’’ 

The new Courses of Study are an 
attempt to synchronize education with 
life as it is today. They represent a 
serious effort to apply the best knowl- 
edge of educational theory to the 
everyday practice of the schoolroom. 
And just as the automobile did not 
come everywhere at once, but had to 
wait on roads and public sentiment, 
so will the application of the new 
Courses of Study to the everyday work 
of the schoolroom have to wait on the 
preparation of teachers, the under- 
standing of the public and the adjust- 
ment of the mechanics of teaching. 
There will be this difference however: 
because the results of education are 
less obvious from day to day than the 
workings of a mechanical device, be- 
cause education does not have behind 
it the possibilities of exploitation or 
the commercial incentive to promote 
it by universal advertising, its neces- 
sary changes will come more slowly. 

No matter how much we may wish 
that it shall be quickly and universally 
adopted, we must take into consider- 
ation the facts that teachers in gen- 
eral have their share of human in- 
ertia, that the public hates to have its 
cherished customs interfered with and 
that habits of teaching, like all habits, 
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cannot be put on and taken off like a 
garment. 

However, there will be a common 
effort made to adapt and adopt the 
new, and there are those adventurous 
souls, not a few, who have long ago 
seen the need for readjustment, who 
in fact have already gone a long way 
toward the changes contemplated in 
the new courses, and who will accept 
them as a means of broadening the 
effective radii of their educational 
operations and contacts, and as an 
avenue to freedom from the hard and 
fast restrictions of the past. 

A few men have held out against 
the automobile and are still devotees 
of the horse and buggy. There is in 
the United States, we are told, a com- 
munity of families who still maintain 
that both the automobile and the radio 
are instruments of evil and will have 
none of them. So there will be those 
teachers, conscientiously satisfied with 
the status quo, who will regard the 
new courses as harmful innovations. 
They will cry, leave us alone with the 
old! ‘‘It was good for Paul and Silas 
and it’s good enough for me.”’ 


$20,000 IN 
THREE MONTHS 


HOSE WHO ARE INCLINED to 

be hesitant about the value of the 
M. 8. T. A. Group Insurance may be 
interested in the fact that since June 
1, 1937, the insurance company has 
paid out $20,000 to beneficiaries of our 
policy holders. They were: Loyal C. 
Morrow, St. Louis; Walter E. Morrow, 
Warrensburg; Fanny B. Baumhoff, 
Kirkwood; Geo. R. Dean, Rolla; 
Eugene Fair, Kirksville. 
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Eugene Fair 


RESIDENT EUGENE FAIR died 
on August 13th in St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, St. Louis. The immediate 
cause of his death was a stroke of 
paralysis suffered a few 
days before from which he 
did not regain consciousness. 
Gene Fair, as he was 
familiarly known, had been 
a leading educational figure 
for many years in Missouri 
and the Nation. He was 
born near Gilman City in 
Harrison County, Missouri, 
in 1877. He graduated from 
the Normal School at Kirks- 
ville in 1901, received the de- 
grees of A. B. and A. M. from 


the University of Missouri and was 
awarded a Ph. D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1923. He taught for six or 
seven years in the public schools of 
Illinois and came to the faculty of the 
Kirksville Normal School in 1905 as 


teacher of political science. He be- 
came president of the institution in 
1923, which position he held until his 
death. 


His interests were broader than the 
field covered by his position; he served 
his community as a member of the 
board of education; his county as its 
representative in the legislature and 
his Nation as director of War Savings 
drives during the Great War. At the 
time of his death he was President of 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, a position he had held for 
several terms. In 1927 he was elected 


President of the M.S. T. A. and served 
with distinction. He was author of 
several books in the field of political 
science among them being ‘‘ Public Ad- 
ministration in Missouri,’’ 
‘‘Oriental History,’’ ‘‘Gov- 
ernment and Politics in Mis- 
souri.’’ 
To a friend who has known 
him for twenty-five years Dr. 
Fair’s character and not his 
attainments was the impres- 
sive factor in his life. He 
was a democrat with a small 
**q.’? He had faith in the in- 
stitutions of democracy, but 
a greater faith in the com- 
mon man who is at once the 
builder of institutions and the built. 
He was a religious man, unorthodox 
perhaps but not iconoclastic. To him 
the whole earth and all the stars in the 
sky were for religion’s sake, and every 
creature, every hour and every cubic 
inch of space was a miracle. He was an 
artist at heart; and the music, the po- 
etry, the pictures which he loved were 
declarations of the real man who found 
his deep life in the realm of beauty. 
Those who knew him could in the 
paraphrased language of Whitman 
Announce the great individual, 
fluid as Nature, chaste, affec- 
tionate, compassionate, fully 
armed; 
Announce a life that was copious, 
vehement, spiritual, bold, 
And an end that lightly and joy- 
fully meets its translation. 
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Past Presidents of M. S. T. A. Send Greetings and 


Messages to Missouri Teachers 


DR. JOHN R. KIRK, President M. S. T. 
A., 1897, Professor of Philosophy at 
N.E. M. 8S. T. C. 


The Challenge in the New Courses of 
Study. 


HE COMING of the new course of 
study for Missouri Public Schools is 
a real joy to me. The schools have 
needed it for a long time. The study and 
application of it will be a highly helpful 





Dr. John R. Kirk 
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exhilaration to diligent teachers far and 
wide. 

Its foundations are well laid in modern- 
ized philosophy. That means education 
is viewed as continuous activity, never in 
static condition, always in anticipation of 
the next turn in the human highway. 

The newness and freshness of this ‘‘ Ad- 
venture of Ideas’’ will make of it a potent 
energizer of life young and old. 

It is many phased, not just a scrap of 
paper. Psychic grooves worn deep by 
routine of repetitions have too long in- 
sensibly eliminated initiative and retarded 
constructive ideality. 

Justifiable programs are changing adap- 
tations not to be inherited by any gen- 
eration. 

This one has quantity, quality and va- 
riety to meet the needs of all the varied 
individualities. As in case of content of 
the hotel menu, nobody should seek to 
swallow all of it. There is challenge for 
election and selection. 

I think our leaders and committees have 
rendered a highly valuable service to edu- 


cation. 


PRESIDENT UEL W. LAMKIN, Presi- 
dent M. 8. T. A., 1912, President N.W. 
M. S. T. A., and Director and Secre- 
tary General W. F. E. A. 


New Horizons. 


ISSOURI TEACHERS in the past 
have done wonderful work for the 
state and for the nation. I look for- 
ward with confidence to the service they 
will render to humanity this year and in 





Pres. Uel W. Lamkin 














the coming years. The questions that 
were county wide thirty years ago and 
state wide twenty years ago and nation 
wide ten years ago are now problems of 
the world. A distinguished Missourian 
once said, ‘‘We lift our eyes to a new 
horizon every time we lift our eyes.’’ I 
congratulate the teachers of Missouri on 
their opportunity for service in this year 
of our Lord 1937. 


DR. C. A. PHILLIPS, President M. S. T. 
A., 1914, Professor of Education and 
Director of Elementary Education, U. 


of M. 


Shortage of Teachers, Curriculum Prob- 
lems, Retirement Legislation. 


NUMBER of important problems of 

a professional nature occur to me as 

I think over the educational situa- 

tion in Missouri. I shall mention three, 

not proposing a solution for any one of 
them. 

1. The improvement of economic con- 

ditions in the State which promise to en- 

able us to fulfill, or nearly so, the condi- 
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tions of the 1931 School Law, promises to 
make teaching more desirable. However, 
at the same time, business and industry 
have moved along to set up a competitive 
situation. Already, there is a very def- 





Dr. C. A. Phillips 
inite shortage of superior, well-trained 
teachers, and unless all signs fail, the 
shortage next year will be very acute for 
all kinds of positions. Obviously, this is 
a good time for men and women who want 
to teach to prepare thoroughly for good 
positions, 

2. The curricular problems, both in 
Elementary and Secondary Education, are 
insistent and challenging at the present 
time. We have made a beginning in Ele- 
mentary Education, but so far curricular 
matters in Secondary Education in this 
State lag far behind our educational psy- 
chology and philosophy for this area. 

3. The legislation which would provide 
for teacher retirement was defeated by 
our General Assembly last year, but we 
have no choice in this matter. We must 
be ready to present this issue at our next 
General Assembly in such a clear and con- 
Vineing manner that the Assembly will 
have no option concerning this important 
problem. 


MISS M. C. GECKS, President M. §. T. A., 
1918-1919, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, City of St. Louis. 

Adjustment to Changes Comes as a Call 
to Teachers. 

T GIVES ME PLEASURE to take this 
opportunity to send a greeting to the 
members of the teaching corps of Mis- 
souri. With the opening of this school 


year there eomes a call to teachers 
throughout the land to prepare themselves 
for the emergencies that must be met in 
the schools in these critical times. There 
is a challenge to us to serve in even a 


Miss Matilda C. Gecks 
greater degree than has probably ever 


been true heretofore. The complexity of 
the social and economical situations re- 
quires a more elaborate and earnest study 
of the needs of the young people of today 
in making their adjustments to the 
changes. 

The question arises—will the teaching 
corps of Missouri measure up to the de- 
mands of these turbulent times? As yet, 
Missouri teachers have not failed to arise 
to the occasions that they have needed to 
meet. With the fine, cooperative spirit 
that prevails generally in the school sys- 
tems throughout the state, the welfare of 
the children and the young people is as- 
sured. The exceptional professional atti- 
tude of the members of our teaching corps 
will encourage concentration on the prob- 
lems of the day and on a study of the 
solution. With renewed strength and 
vigor the teachers of Missouri will report 
to their posts ready to attack such prob- 
lems as present themselves. We rely upon 
their wholehearted participation in affairs 
that concern the welfare of the children. 
The teaching corps has never failed to 
measure up to any demands that have 
been made. May we be given the courage 
and the persistency of effort to uphold 
the high standards of workmanship that 
have been set for us in the years gone by 
and may these standards be raised to even 
a higher level by our present day corps. 
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SUPT. GEORGE MELCHER, President 
M. S. T. A., 1920, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Seventeen Years Ago and Now. 

HE TEACHERS of Missouri honored 
me with the presidency of the State 
Association during the year from No- 

vember, 1919, until November, 1920. 

This was a strenuous year for the teach- 
ers of Missouri, financially. Living costs 
were at their peak and the salaries of 


Supt. George Melcher 





teachers were exceedingly low. The state 
had at that time assumed little responsi- 
bility for the support of public education. 
During that year assessed value of prop- 
erty was increased and local districts had 
funds to pay better compensation to 
teachers. 

However, it is only within the last few 
years that the state has really assumed 
its obligation for the support of public 
education. During the year 1937-38 the 
state will distribute approximately twelve 
million dollars to the support of public 


schools. This is no more than it should 
distribute. Public education is a state 
function. 


The resolutions of the State Association 
in 1920 declared in favor of a teacher re- 
tirement law. This has not yet been ac- 
complished. It is one of the important 
future objectives of the State Association. 
The resolutions of 1920 declared in favor 
of the abolition of third grade certificates. 
The resolutions also declared in favor of 
‘‘a long term continuous, appointive, non- 
partisan, state board of education,’’ and 
stated ‘‘We believe that no other plan 
ean give a definite, continuously efficient, 
educational policy to the state.’’ 

Goods Not Yet Attained. 

While standards of teaching have been 

raised, financial conditions of schools have 


been improved, courses of study have been 
made more practical, high school oppor- 
tunities have been brought to every boy 
and girl in the state, there are yet many 
things to be accomplished, such as better 
qualifications for teachers, a workable re- 
tirement law for teachers, better organiza- 
tion of rural schools, and more efficient 
supervision and administration of both 
state and local schools. 

Progress in Missouri in the past seven- 
teen years has been commendable and 
worth-while. We predict that the next 
seventeen years will show even greater 
progress because of the increased financial 
support of school. 





MISS ELLA V. DOBBS, President M. S. 
T. A., 1925, Professor of Applied Arts 
(Retired), U. of M. 

More Freedom for Teachers and Pupils. 


OOKING BACK over the past decade 
one finds gratifying advances in edu- 
cational progress. Then we were 
begging for more unity and continuity in 
our school programs together with more 
room for creative activity in pupils’ ex- 





Miss Ella V. Dobbs 


periences. Today the big word is inte- 
gration and the new State Course of Study 
offers real help to teachers in developing 
and guiding childrens’ experiences. 
Outstanding also in that Course of 
Study, both for quantity and quality, is 
the outline for Fine Arts, wherein the art 
factor is tied up with many classroom 
experiences, just as it is in life outside 
of school. This is a great step in advance. 
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Pedro Lemos, editor of the School Arts 
Magazine, comments in the September is- 
sue, on some of the paradoxes of our edu- 
cational procedures and touches a vital 
point which applies to other fields as well 
as art. He says in brief, that we tie the 
teacher down with too many ‘‘do’s’’ and 
‘‘dont’s’’ at the same time we expect her 
to cultivate freedom of thought and ex- 
pression in pupils. He pleads for more 
freedom for the teacher as well as the 
pupil. 

At the session of the Kindergarten- 
Primary Department, N. E. A., at Detroit, 
Dr. Garry Meyers discussed ‘‘ Emotional 
Problems of the Young Child’’ and in his 
illustrations, put much emphasis on the 
teacher’s emotional attitude. In the open 
discussion which followed, the climax was 
reached when one teacher found courage 
to ask, ‘‘How can we secure some free- 
dom from the multitudinous tests and re- 
ports we are required to make, which 
leave us little time really to teach or to 
prepare for our work, much less really to 
know our pupils?’’ The immediate storm 
of sympathetie applause from that great 
audience of teachers showed plainly that 
the question touched a vital problem af- 
feeting them all. Perhaps Dr. Meyers and 
Editor Lemos—and the conscientious 
teacher—have set us a goal for our next 
advance. 


DR. E. L. HENDRICKS, President M. S. 
T. A., 1926, President Emeritus C. M. 
S. T. C. 


Congratulations on Educational Improve- 
ment. 

N WITHDRAWING from forty years 

of active school work, I wish to con- 

gratulate the teachers of today. 

I congratulate you for many reasons. 
The first of which I wish to mention with 
my congratulations, is on the improve- 
ment of administration. I recall the one- 
room rural school of a half century ago, 
and I reeall the consolidated districts of 
today. Busses are bringing rural school 
children into the city, giving them all 
the advantages of city school systems. 

_T congratulate you also on the expan- 
sion of educational opportunities, in adult 
edueation as well as in children of pre- 
school age. 

I congratulate you also on a constant 


improvement in the course of study of- 
fered. I visited, recently, a school sys- 
tem in which traffic regulation is taught. 
Many other illustrations may be found 
showing how education functions in the 
lives of students. Opposition to war will 


Dr. E. L. 
Hendricks 





also be stressed in the future course of 
study. 

In brief, I extend to you my sincere 
congratulations and best wishes for your 
future work in the field of education. 


SUPT. HENRY J. GERLING, President 
M. 8S. T. A., 1930, Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Louis, Missouri. 

A Revitalized Teaching. 

EACHERS are privileged this fall to 
begin their year’s teaching service in 
the spirit of optimism. Improved edu- 
cational prospects are definitely before us 

Financial support is better than lately it 

has been, and the professional position of 

the teachers is receiving added recogni- 


Supt. H. J. Gerling 





tion proportionate to the increased social 
significance attached to the schools. 

The schools’ functions are widening and 
will continue to do so. Prolonged. finan- 
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cial adversity has not weakened the con- 
viction that general education, promoted 
through the medium of an enlightened 
school system, is the initiator of pregress 
in modern society. The promotion and re- 
finement of social ideals, as well as the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge, are the peculiar 
responsibility of the schools. Enrichment 
of life, morally and physically, as well as 
intellectually, is an accepted educational 
philosophy. Contributions to this end are 
the teacher’s obligation. Education of 
children, rather than the exposition of 
subject matter, is the decreed purpose of 
a new education for a better world. 

More than ever, the social necessities 
are the teacher’s opportunity. Inspira- 
tion more than instruction is the function 
of the teacher. The joy of achievement 
should be the spring of action. The school 
becomes under improved ideals the matrix 
of a social form in which children grow- 
ing to maturity, strengthened by knowl- 
edge and tempered by wisdom, automat- 
ically enter the ways of social cooperation. 
Attainment of such ideals implies im- 
proved individual understanding of chil- 
dren as well as an intensified purpose to 
serve them. Only by the teacher’s broad- 
ened understanding of social conditions 
can this purpose receive its appropriate 
social direction. Ideals of service and of a 
heightened personal life, at the opening 
of this school year, beckon the teacher in- 
to the field of self-dedication and of per- 
sonal achievement. 


SUPT. JOHN L. BRACKEN, President 
M. S. T. A., 1931, Superintendent of 
Schools, Clayton, Missouri. 

Teachers Should Look Realistically and 
Sympathetically at Discordant De- 
tails 


T IS PLEASANT to be able to greet 

the teachers of Missouri as they enter 

a challenging educational year. 

Our schools begin their work under 
good auspices. Our children are better 
housed, better supplied and better taught 
than they have ever been before. The 
position of the teacher begins to be rec- 
ognized. Finances are easier. 

No other year has been so interesting 
to live in, so fraught with possibilities, so 
necessitous of our dealing directly with 
children concerning a sound basis for hu- 
man relationships. 
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I congratulate the teachers of Missouri 
on the advances they have made. I ex- 
tend to them genuine good wishes for a 
satisfyingly successful year of growth 


Supt. John L. Bracken 





with their children. Particularly, I ex- 
press the hope that they will look real- 
istically with their children at a world 
whose discordant details require sympa- 
thetic understanding. 


DEAN THEO. W. H. IRION, President 
M. S. T. A., 1933, Dean School of 
Education, U. of M. 


Teachers Should Recognize the Dignity 
and Worth of Educational Enterprise. 


S WE BEGIN a new school year, we 
should pause to survey our various 
tasks in order that we may see our 
work in its true perspective. It is im- 
perative that each teacher should recog- 
nize the dignity and worth of the Amer- 
ican educational enterprise. In our na- 


Dean T. W. H. Irion 





tion more than in any other place on 
earth do we value the individual; in 
America more than in any other country 
do we rely on the will of the people in 
directing our loeal, state, and national 
affairs. Our educational system is there- 
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fore an integral part of the American plan 
of living. Through it, individuals must 
develop completely so that they may en- 
joy intelligently the privileges of our 
American social system, and what is even 
more important, that they may discharge 
honestly and intelligently their duties and 


-earry effectively their responsibilities as 


citizens. 
The teacher in a one-room rural school 


or the teacher in a village elementary — 


school may feel that she has only an in- 
significant part in this great educational 
enterprise. The high school teacher in a 
large city high school system may feel that 
he is a little part of a big machine and 
that what he does or fails to do makes 
little difference in the total outcome. To 
all teachers I would like to extend this 
encouragement: It is my conviction that, 
wherever you may be teaching, you are 
an essential part of America’s great edu- 
cational system. To teach children to 
read, to teach high school students the 
facts of science or history, to acquaint 
people with the literature of various time 
periods and different countries, all these 
and many other things are necessary parts 
of our total educational endeavor. What 
you do is tremendously important and sig- 
nificant, if you do it well. Insofar as you 
fail in your work will our total education- 
al program be weakened. Our American 
plan of living will succeed only in pro- 
portion to your success in developing the 
maturing individuals who are placed in 
your charge. It does not matter whether 
you are in a rural district school or in a 
city system, whether you are in an ele- 
mentary school, a high school, or a college, 
your work is important. 


MISS PAULINE HUMPHREYS, Presi- 
dent M.S. T. A., 1934, Chairman De- 
partment of Education, C. M. 8S. T. C. 

The Teachers Work Must Reenforce and 
Complement the Efforts of Other 
Workers. 


ETTER TIMES ARE HERE’’ is the 
revised version of the worn-out ex- 
pression, ‘‘Better times are ahead.’’ 
The economic low-tide and one of the most 
serious droughts in the history of our fair 
State tested the morale of the most opti- 
mistic. These conditions also brought to 


all a conviction that the only course of 
action lies in the preparation of the youth 
of our land to face the vital issues of 
modern life—a preparation that must be 
made during the plastic years in the pub- 
lic schools. More adequate support of 
schools, the enlargement of the opportu- 
nity for High School education for rural 
boys and girls, the higher standards of 
training of teachers and the new curric- 


Miss Pauline 
Humphreys 








ulum at once offer to each teacher an op- 
portunity and a challenge. It is the 
teacher’s opportunity to realize the ideals 
developed in the course of his training for 
his life work and it is a challenge to each 
teacher to put forth his best effort, to avail 
himself of every opportunity to grow in 
the profession and to have the grace to see 
that each individual worker in the profes- 
sion must re-inforce and complement rath- 
er than duplicate or conflict with the ef- 
forts of other workers. 

To those entering the profession, greet- 
ings are extended by those who have 
paved the way to these better conditions. 

To those who have served in the pro- 
fession, congratulations that your con- 
certed efforts to change the ery to ‘‘ Better 
times are here,’’ have, in part, been real- 
ized. 


SUPT. H. P. STUDY, President M. S. T. 
A., 1935, Superintendent of Schools, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


An Educational Trust, A Lifelong Trust. 


T’S AN OLD SAYING that education 

is a life-long process. But not until 

recently have the law courts acknowl- 
edged that education extended beyond the 
work of the school. 

In New York this summer the Surro- 
gate Judge, James A. Delehanty, ruled 
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that a proper education is a life-long un- 
ending process of development. It is only 
the clod who may speak of his education 
in the past tense. Education is not mere- 
ly the discipline of formal study and in- 
struction. It is all the experiences of life, 
says Judge Delehanty. 

Judge Delehanty asked these challeng- 
ing questions: 

Is education a quality or process? 

Is it like the attainment of one’s ma- 
jority ? 

Is it something accomplished at a given 
moment in time? 





Supt. H. P. Study 











Is it something proved to exist by the 
possession of an earned diploma? 

As a teacher, your success will deter- 
mine largely by how you think of these 
questions. 

There is nothing very original in the 
above statements. But what ought to be 
a challenge to all of us is the fact that a 
court of law has directed that an educa- 
tional trust set up by a citizen of New 
York City for the benefit of his fifteen- 
year-old brother, was payable for life be- 
cause the will simply stated that the trust 
fund was to provide for the education of 
the youth. 

In other words, it was the opinion of 
the court that the proper education of a 
— may continue through his entire 
ife. ek i: 

Does this ruling have any meaning : 
any significance for the teachers of mod- 
ern youth? 

What are its implications for the mod- 
ern classroom ? 


PRESIDENT W. W. PARKER, President 
M.S. T. A., 1936, President S.E. M. S. 
7. & 


There is Occasion for Little but Optimism. 


INCE BREVITY IS the soul of sev- 
eral things other than wit, let’s be 
brief. 

As immediate past president of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association I wish 
again, through the courtesy of School and 
Community, to express my appreciation 
to the large number of teachers whose co- 


Pres. W. W. Parker 





operation made last year’s Kansas City 
meeting a success. We are, I am sure, 
looking forward to President Cramer’s 
program in St. Louis. 


The teachers of Missouri may well take 
pride in the efficiency of their state or- 
ganization. The continuity of its policy 
as it is worked out through its officers 
and its various committees is noteworthy. 
Its organization is, it seems to me, hardly 
excelled by other state associations. 


There is, it seems, occasion for little 
but optimism on the part of teachers as 
they face the future. As a better eco- 
nomic day dawns, the public will be gen- 
erous enough to permit them to share in 
it. By putting first things first we shall 
serve our generation best, and secondar- 
ily ourselves.. But this is no place for a 
homily. 


We'll see you at the district meetings 
and in St. Louis. 





The Editor requested all of the Past-Presidents of the Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation who are actively engaged in educational work in Missouri to write for publica- 
tion a brief article of greetings or messages to the teachers of the state. Because of 
absence from the state or for other reasons, the following did not respond: W. H. 
Martin, Kansas City, President in 1896; J. D. Elliff, Columbia, President in 1907; 
B. G. Shackelford, St. Louis, President in 1909; John J. Maddox, St. Louis, President 


in 1924 and Genevieve Turk. Kansas City, President in 1927. 
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Some Attainments and Some Goals 
By Roscoe V. Cramer, President M. S. T. A. 


HE SCHOOL YEAR of 1937-1938 
brings advancement in public educa- 
tion to every school district and 
every teacher in Missouri. The state sup- 
port of the schools will be increased to 


the highest point in the history of the 


state and the educational opportunities of 
the children will be broadened and ex- 
tended to at least a minimum program of 
education for all the children in the state, 
An inventory of how Missouri is progress- 
ing in education may be sum- 

marized as follows: “ 

1. By increasing the state 
public school distributive fund 
from about $4,000,000 in 1928 
to approximately $14,000,000 
in 1938. 

2. By guaranteeing every 
child of school age in the state 
an opportunity to have a 
grade school education of 
eight years and a high school 
education of four years, free 
of tuition to the individual 
student. ‘ 

3. By guaranteeing every school dis- 
trict of the state $750.00 for each elemen- 
tary and rural teaching unit and $1,000.00 
for each high school teaching unit when 
a local school district levy of 2 mills will 
not provide such a minimum program in 
school expenditures for teachers salaries 
and incidental purposes. 

4. By granting state aid for transpor- 
tation of students to larger elementary 
schools and high schools for the purpose 
of limiting the number of school districts 
and thereby offering better educational 
opportunities to the children. 

The responsibility of promoting and ex- 
tending the program of education in Mis- 
souri rests heavily upon the teachers, 
school administrators and boards of edu- 
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cation in the State. With the new eco- 
nomical and social problems now con- 
fronting youth no one can be satisfied 
with a low minimum program of educa- 
tion and a minimum local school tax ef- 
fort. The teachers should plan and carry 
on a forward movement in education 
through the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation and its various committees that 
will establish a program of education 
necessary to meet the needs of the chil- 
dren and that will be com- 
) parable with the resources of 

the state. 

A ‘‘Forward Movement in 
Edueation’’ should without 
doubt include: 

1. The offering of a better 
school program than a mini- 
mum by increasing both local 
and state effort. 

2. Federal financial assist- 
ance for all types of schools 
without federal control. 

3. The establishment of an 
adequate teacher retirement 
system. 

4. Permanency of tenure and security 
of income for qualified teachers. 

5. Advancement in qualification of 
teachers. 

6. More adequate school supervision, 
particularly in the rural districts, by giv- 
ing the county superintendents more help 
and funds to carry on a supervisory pro- 
gram that will help their teachers while in 
service. 

To be successful in the proposed ‘‘For- 
ward Movement in Education’’ during the 
next decade, it is essential that all teach- 
ers enroll in the Missouri State Teachers 
Association and actively work to promote 
the cause of the teaching profession and 
the noble services of the schools. 
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The Fifty-Ninth General Assembly and Eileen 


T. E. Vaughan, Asst. Sec. M. S. T. A. 


A highly commendable record notwithstanding seriously threatened legislation 
which failed of passage and the failure to pass proposed constructive legisla- 
tion on teacher retirement, county superintendents’ clerical help and salaries, 
and the use of state contributed funds in certain districts. 
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bills, the two-percent sales tax law, 

and acts designed to improve the col- 
lection of taxes, the Fifty-Ninth General 
Assembly passed only seven measures that 
will affect schools, and these were of minor 
importance. Some meritorious and some 
vicious proposals were defeated. It is 
worthy of note, however, that no harmful 
measure affecting schools was passed. 
Among the defeated proposals was one 
that would have authorized by constitu- 
tional amendment the setting aside for a 
particular purpose all or a part of the yield 
of any tax, thus keeping the money out of 
the general revenue fund and thereby pre- 
venting the schools from sharing in it. 


The appropriations made for educational 
purposes were liberal, and: in the case of 
public elementary and secondary schools, 
established an all-time record in liberality, 
largely because of the additional State rev- 
enue coming from the increased sales tax. 


The money appropriated for the support 
of public elementary and secondary schools 
seems likely to make possible for the first 
time the payment in full of the State’s ob- 
ligations under the 1931 school law, at the 
level of the minimum guarantees. Thus, 
everything considered, the record of the 
Fifty-Ninth General Assembly in relation 
to schools is highly commendable. 


Seven Acts Affecting Schools Passed 


Defective Children 


House Bill No. 74 repeals Section 9219, 
R. S. 1929, and enacts a new section differ- 
ing from the repealed section in that, in- 
stead of authorizing two or more school dis- 
tricts, each having fewer than ten defective 
children, to contract with one another for 
the maintenance of school facilities for 
such children, it authorizes one or more dis- 
tricts, each having fewer than ten defec- 
tives, to contract with any other district in 


the same or an adjoining county for the 
maintenance of school facilities for such 
children, if they can not be accommodated 
in the appropriate State institution. 


Sale of School Land 

House Bill No. 432 repeals Section 11093, 
R. S. 1929, and enacts a new section making 
slight changes in the petition requirements 
for the sale of school lands. 


Organization of New Districts 

Committee Substitute for Senate Bill No. 
89 amends Section 9325, R. S. 1929, so as to 
change the requirements for the organiza- 
tion of a new school district in a city or 
town having a population of 3,000 or less, 
when such city or town is divided by a 
school district boundary line. 


Depositories for School Funds 

Committee Substitute for Senate Bill No. 
124 removes the requirement that deposi- 
tories of public funds shall be selected on 
the basis of interest bids, when it is un- 
lawful for banking institutions to pay in- 
terest on demand deposits. 

Senate Bill No. 130 repeals Section 9580, 
R. S. 1929, and enacts three new sections 
modifying the requirements for the selec- 
tion of depositories of funds belonging to 
school districts in cities of 500,000 inhab- 
itants or more. The new sections provide, 
among other things, that when it is unlaw- 
ful for banks or trust companies to pay 
interest on demand deposits, depositories 
may be selected without the formality of 
advertising for bids and without the re- 
quirement that interest be paid on deposits. 


Deaf Children 

Senate Bill No. 204 requires every par- 
ent, guardian, or other person having 
eharge, control, or custody of a deaf child 
between the ages of six and seventeen years 
to cause such child to attend regularly 
some recognized school for the deaf not 
less than the entire time such school is in 
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session, or provide such child at home with 
instruction substantially equivalent to that 
available in recognized schools for the deaf, 
unless such child has completed the commen 
school course or is mentally or physically 
incapable of attending school. 


H. 8. Tuttion 

Senate Bill No. 224 amends the law gov- 
erning State payment of high school tuition 
so as to make possible such payment when 


a pupil attends a high school in another. 


State, if the school attended is in a county 

adjoining the one in which the pupil re- 

sides. 

Appropriations from the General Revenue Fund for Edu- 
cational Purposes as Approved by >) es 

University of Missouri, Columbia $ 3,015,880 $ 3,963,155 

School of Mines and Metallurgy, 


UID «  ceteeneniastithenmerateneminaseninimine 400,800 635,000 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City 400,000 540,000. 
State Teachers College, Kirksville 330,500 135,737 
State Teachers College, Warrens- 

ea a ee 342,000 665,000 
State oo College, Cape Gir- 

CD cect cibcieadiliiminimninn 310,000 586,900 
State Teachers College, Springfield 322,000 665,000 
State Teachers College, Maryville 320,000 660,000 
School for the Deaf, Fulton ~~ 343,000 690,000 
School for the Blind, St. Louis — 139,750 165,000 





All State Educational Institutions $ 5,923,930 $ 9,305,792 
State Department of Education__$ 220,600 $ 289,800 





Teacher-Training, Cities _......_ 300,000 825,000 
Teacher-Training, High Schools — 35,000 35,000 
High School Tuition, Deficiency 232,708 
Salaries of County Superintendents 91,200 91,200 
High School Building Aid  ._. 25,000 80,000 
Tuition of Negro College Students 10,000 15,000 
Educational Facilities for Negro 

ee EEG ee 6,500 6,500 
Negro Vocational School, Dalton — 11,000 65,000 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Dis- 

i 58,600 90,500 
Readers for Blind University Stu- 

dents 1,800 3,600 








Total for the Purposes Mentioned $ 992,408 $ 1,001,600 


Grand Total from the General Rev- 
fA aE $ 6,916,338 $10,307,392 





Appropriation from the General Revenue 
Fund for Public Schools 


The above amounts shown to have been 
appropriated out of the general revenue 
fund for educational purposes do not in- 
elude the one-third of that fund appro- 
priated for the support of public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. For the bi- 
ennium ending March 1, 1937, that one- 
third amounted to $17,307,445.29, and for 
the biennium ending March 1, 1939, it 
should amount to approximately $27,000,- 
000.00. The State appropriation for voca- 
tional education on the high school level 
is taken out of the one-third of the general 
revenue that goes for the support of pub- 
lie elementary and secondary schools. The 
amount appropriated for vocational educa- 
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tion was $340,900 for the last biennium, 
and is $518,760 for the current biennium. 
Deficiency Appropriations for Educational 
Purposes 

In addition to the appropriations already 
listed, the Fifty-Ninth General Assembly 
made three deficiency appropriations from 
the general revenue fund for educational 
purposes, as follows: State aid for high 
school buildings, $36,000.00; tuition for 
negro college students, $808.82; Lincoln 
University, operating expense, $3,108.85. 
The three items total $39,917.67. 
Part of General Revenue Appropriated 

for Educational Purposes 

The sum of the specific appropriations 
made by the Fifty-Ninth General Assembly 
from the general revenue fund for educa- 
tional purposes is $10,347,309.67. When 
to this sum is added the one-third of the 
general revenue appropriated for the sup- 
port of public elementary and secondary 
schools, which has been estimated at $27,- 
000,000.00, the total is approximately $37,- 
347, 310.00, or approximately 46 per cent 
of the total general revenue fund, if $27,- 
000,000.00 is one-third of it. 
Other Appropriations for Educational 

Purposes 

In addition to the appropriations from 
the general revenue fund, the Fifty-Ninth 
General Assembly made the usual appro- 
priations from certain other funds for edu- 
cational purposes. Not all of these appro- 
priations are specific, since some of them 
are contingent on the amounts available in 
the funds from which the appropriations 
are made. The amounts are almost con- 
stant, however, and stand approximately 
as follows: to the State school moneys 
from the State interest fund, as interest on 
the certificates of indebtedness belonging 
to the State school fund, $374,080.00; to 
the State seminary moneys from the State 
interest fund, as interest on the certificates 
of indebtedness belonging to the State sem- 
inary fund, and for the use of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and the School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, $126,423.93 ; to the Board 
of Curators of the University of Missouri 
from the State seminary moneys, interest 
derived from bonds belonging to the State 
seminary fund, $16,300.75; to the several 
counties and the City of St. Louis, for the 
purchase of free textbooks, from the coun 
foreign insurance tax fund, $2,500,000. 
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Dean Irion Makes Suggestions for Consideration 


of Policy and Plans Committee 


The following statement by Dean Theo. W. H. Irion was addressed to Supt. 
H. P. Study, Chairman of Committee on Policies and Plans, and others, and 
is published as a tentative statement of principles under consideration for 


the guidance of the Committee. 





HE COMMITTEE ON POLICY cre: 
geet by the Assembly of Delegates 
must practice every precaution not to 
develop into a super-executive committee 
of the Association. It is my understanding 
that its functions are not those of direct- 
ing in detail the administration of the As- 
sociation, but rather those of policy form- 
ing and long term planning. Keeping this 
constantly in the focus of attention, it oc- 
eurs to me that the Committee might 
adopt the following as basic principles. 
1. The Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation must always consider education 
from the basis of the American plan of 
living. This plan is democratic in nature 
with two primary considerations as its 
foundation. The first of these is an em- 
phasis upon the value of the individual, 
institutions providing the means for the 
development of individuals. The second 
is the definition of democracy as a method 
of making adjustments, or of solving 
problems. Democracy in America is not 
a system of government, it is not a type 
of administrative machine; it is a method 
of solving problems by appealing to the 
judgment of the people. Such a method 
at once implies confidence in the intelli- 
gence of mankind, as also a system of 
education through which citizens are de- 
veloped who know how to distinguish be- 
tween truth and propaganda; who know 
how to arrive at facts and how to evalu- 
ate them; who can keep judgment in 
suspense until a reasonable basis for con- 
clusions has been established and, finally, 
citizens who will always maintain a live 
and an active interest in all matters ap- 
pertaining to the industrial, economic, so- 
cial, political and spiritual life of America. 
2. From this we may easily deduce the 
principle that education is not only a lo- 
cal, community function, but even more a 
state and a national enterprise. We are 
no longer educating the children of a 
community for life in that community ; we 


are educating the children of the United 
States for life in this nation in accordance 
with the American plan of living. 

3. Administratively, this places the re- 
sponsibility of public education upon the 
state. It must therefore be the policy of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association 
to consider education as a state-wide func- 
tion. The Association must therefore 
keep itself organized as a state associa- 
tion. Any policy or administrative plan, 
or any concrete project which would tend 
to divide the state into sections, or would 
lead to district rivalry for local benefits, 
or would create factions or divisions with- 
in the state or would pit one group against 
the other, e. g., the city against the coun- 
try district or vice versa, are not of a 
nature to be sponsored by the State As- 
sociation. 

4. The one single issue which more 
readily than any other can cause divisions 
in the M. S. T. A. and in the educational 
endeavor of the state is the adoption of 
a policy of state support of education 
which would discriminate between small 
and large communities, country and city, 
elementary and secondary education, or 
would emphasize any other dualism which 
might easily develop. 

The bill introduced in the last General 
Assembly, which purported to correct an 
injustice done to the larger communities 
in the state under the present system of 
distribution of state funds was incorrect 
in that it endeavored to change the 1931 
School Law before this law had ever been 
completely financed ; in that it proposed a 
plan before having made a careful and 
an unprejudiced state-wide study of how 
the 1931 Law is working out; in that it 
would have introduced the method of 
piecemeal correction of errors in the 1931 
School Law; in that it would have intro- 
duced the system of prior claims on school 
funds by certain communities, a principle 
completely repudiated in 1931; in that it 
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attempted to readjust state payments to 
districts most of which had chosen the 
average daily attendance basis of state re- 
imbursement instead of the per teaching 
unit equalization basis, creating thus a 
system of double benefits to certain edu- 
cational systems. 

5. With these things in mind, the State 
Teachers Association should at once insti- 
tute a searching study of the operations 
of the 1931 School Law. The objects of 
this study should be: 

(a) To revise the 1931 School Law as 


a unit, keeping all of its parts properly 
related, instead of beginning a piecemeal 


revision. 

(b) To secure a uniform method of 
financing education in the state instead of 
the dual system now prevailing, i. e., a 
choice of A. D. A. or teaching unit ap- 
portionment. 

(e) To secure justice in financing edu- 
cation toward the larger as well as the 
smaller areas of administration, if injus- 
tices are found to exist. 

(d) To secure the proper expenditure 
ef school funds. At the present time it is 
obvious that some rural districts do not 
use state funds distributed under the 1931 
law as that law provides and intends. 

(e) To secure higher teacher qualifica- 
tions or the enforcement of those pro- 
vided. It is obvious that the Association 
cannot continue to make continuous and 
continued demands for better educational 
support if at the same time we do not 
achieve actual educational improvement. 
This improvement must come very large- 
ly through improved teaching and more 
effective local educational administration 
and supervision. These improvements in 
turn await an improved professional per- 
sonnel. 

(f) To secure larger administrative 
areas for secondary education without in 
troducing a dual system of administering 
education, one for elementary the other 
for secondary education. The latter plan, 
i. e., the dual system, is not only expen- 
sive but is also educationally disruptive. 

The 1931 law originally planned such 
an enlargement of administrative units, 
but as it has worked out it has actually 
stopped most of the consolidation of 
school districts. The system proposed by 
the State Department immediately after 
its passage of the bill was based on county 
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districting surveys which were too hur- 
riedly planned and were artificial in na- 
ture. Since then a more natural system 
of districting has gradually. developed. 

6. In connection with the endeavor to 
create larger districts especially for sec- 
ondary education, a survey should be in- 
stituted, determining the natural admin- 
istrative areas now developing in the 
state. 

Since the provision of the 1931 Law for 


- paying tuition of students who cannot se- 


eure a high school education within their 
own school districts has become effective, 
certain high schools have become natural 
centers. A careful survey of the entire 
state should be made, locating such cen- 
ters and planning natural and reasonable 
areas which might become the adminis- 
trative districts for secondary education. 

7. Ina similar manner, a survey should 
be instituted which would locate adequate 
centers for public junior colleges within 
the state. 

There can be little doubt that in due 
course of time the junior college move- 
ment will develop with added impetus and 
that state support of junior colleges will 
be forthcoming. It would be an inexcus- 
able lack of educational planning if the 
Association were to allow the develop- 
ment of a junior college system in the 
same haphazard and unintelligent manner 
as was the development of our high school 
system. Before local communities un- 
able to support junior colleges, out of 
local pride, begin agitating the establish- 
ment of such colleges, the natural and 
educationally effective centers should be 
located and proper restrictions leading to 
the proper establishment and development 
of junior colleges within the state should 
be planned. 

8. The Association should continue to 
aid the State Department of Education in 
the further development of a permanent 
livision of course of study construction. 
Partly through the financial aid of the 
Association, such a division has been in- 
augurated. There is no more important 
function than that of providing instruc- 
tional aids and materials to the thousands 
of teachers within the state. The con- 
struction of courses of study should be 
a continuous and a continuing process 
centered in the State Department of Edu- 
cation. "J 
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GROUP INSURANCE CONTRACT 
RENEWED 


HE Missouri State Teachers Association Group 
Insurance is now under a continuing contract, 
and on a seemingly permanent basis. The original 
five-year agreement with the North American Life 
Insurance of Chicago which terminated on June 
first, nineteen hundred thirty-seven, has been re- 
newed on an annually continuing basis. It can be 
terminated only by the Association. —The company 
retains only the right to adjust rates on the basis of 
experience. The Teachers Association can keep 
the insurance as long as the rates are satisfactory. 


The new contract varies from the old only with 
reference to termination time and the total and per- 
manent disability clause which was eliminated as 
of June first, 1937. 


Teachers should not be misled by statements 
that the contract has not been renewed. It has been 


renewed. . 





We hope to have every eligible teacher in the 
State on our insurance rolls this year. 


Lisaiieinbainci a 
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M. S. T. A. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


MM EMBERS of the Missouri State Teachers Association under 60 years of 
age and in good health are entitled to make application for M. 8. T. A. 
group insurance. The rates quoted below are for $1000 of insurance. 


If 16 years of age the cost will be $4.97. 
If 17 years of age the cost will be $5.07. 
If 18 years of age the cost will be $5.15. 
If 19 years of age the cost will be $5.26. 
If 20 years of age the cost will be $5.37. 
If 21 years of age the cost will be $5.47. 
If 22 years of age the cost will be $5.58. 
If 23 years of age the cost will be $5.64. 
If 24 years of age the cost will be $5.71. 
If 25 years of age the cost will be $5.77. 
If 26 years of age the cost will be $5.81. 
If 27 years of age the cost will be $5.85. 
If 28 years of age the cost will be $5.88. 
If 29 years of age the cost will be $5.90. 
If 30 years of age the cost will be $5.93. 
If 31 years of age the cost will be $5.95. 
If 32 years of age the cost will be $5.98. 
If 33 years of age the cost will be $6.06. 
If 34 years of age the cost will be $6.15. 
If 35 years of age the cost will be $6.26. 
If 36 years of age the cost will be $6.42. 
If 37 years of age the cost will be $6.61. 
If 38 years of age the cost will be $6.82. 
If 39 years of age the cost will be $7.06. 
If 40 years of age the cost will be $7.35. 
If 41 years of age the cost will be $7.68. 
If 42 years of age the cost will be $8.08. 
If 43 years of age the cost will be $8.49. 
If 44 years of age the cost will be $8.99. 
If 45 years of age the cost will be $9.52. 


Teachers under 60 years of age and above 45 may also apply for insurance 
at attractive rates. 

The above rates do not include the annual service fee of $1.00 per policy 
(not $1.00 per thousand but $1.00 for each policy). 

Medical examinations are not usually required of persons under 45 years 
of age who apply for not more than $3000 of insurance. 

Every teacher in the State should have a M. S. T. A. group insurance policy. 

Please write E. M. Carter, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri, for a free 
application blank and full information. 
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A Program to Stimulate Speech Education in Missouri 


R. P. Kroggel, Director of Speech Education, 


State Department of Education 


HE STATE Department of Education 
of Missouri, under Lloyd W. King, 
State Superintendent of Schools, will 
inaugurate a program to stimulate speech 
education in the schools of the state. Out- 
side of the cities of Kansas City and St. 
Louis, Missouri has only a small number 
of schools offering speech courses and even 
many less who offer re-education in speech. 


The fact is recognized that any program 
to be effective must be the result of growth, 
and for this reason the initial purpose is 
that of stimulation. The plans for the year 
eall for a two-fold stimulation. One will 
be in the field of speech re-education and 
the other in general speech. The objective 
of the program of the State Department is 
to so stimulate interest in speech education 
that other educational units outside of the 
larger cities may inaugurate speech educa- 
tion within their schools. 

In the field of speech re-education thirty 
school communities, geographically appor- 
tioned, have been designated as speech cen- 
ters. In these centers there will be con- 
ducted a program of speech testing and 
demonstration meetings. It is a fact that 
primarily speech re-education must come 
through the classroom teacher. In the day 
of the speech education millennium, every 
teacher will be a trained speech teacher. At 
present, we are a long distance from that 
ideal situation. Our teachers’ colleges, 
state university, and Teachers Association 
have made progress toward that end. Un- 
til that time arrives, however, we must do 
what we can for the teacher and pupil now 
in the field of active service. This plan of 
demonstrations, examinations and teachers 
conferences should do much to assist the 
teacher and pupil in this important field of 
education. If we can direct the teachers’ 
thought toward the problem and acquaint 
them by conferences and demonstration, 


with some of the simpler processes of di- 
agnosis and correction, the program should 
prove valuable. 

A second phase of this year’s initial en- 
deavor is in the field of general speech. 
We recognize the fact that in addition to 
some excellent pupil speaking there is much 
speaking of relatively poor quality in the 
schools of today. We also know that the 
improvement of quality is the ultimate ob- 
jective of all speech training. Yet, al- 
though these things are true, we also be- 
lieve that we should attempt to stimulate 
more pupils to seek audience situations and 
thus obtain the confidence, self-assurance 
and fluency which accompanies public 
speaking conditions. 

At present, most opportunities to do 
public speaking come through the extra- 
curricular speech activities. Here again 
we have a rather basic difficulty in the form 
of competitive speaking. Perhaps com- 
petitive speaking has its place in educa- 
tional procedure, but the neglect of the 
pupils who cannot win, or seem to have 
little opportunity of winning, is the sin 
of competitive speech. 

To afford an incentive for those who are 
not in competitive speaking activities, the 
State Department will give ‘‘Speech Pro- 
ficiency Certificates,’ both elementary and 
secondary, to pupils who earn them upon 
a basis of speech points. A specified num- 
ber of speech points will be given for each 
time a pupil gives a creditable speech, an- 
nouncement or public speaking appearance 
of any kind. The audience may be of any 
type. The plan is explained in detail in 
a recent speech education bulletin from the 
Department of Education. Thus it is 
hoped that administrators, local educators 
and teachers may become ‘‘Speech Con- 
scious,”’ and that the program may stim- 
ulate a steady, healthy growth in speech 
education in Missouri. 
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The State Convention Program 


President Roscoe V. Cramer has arranged for convention speakers at the 
State Convention to be held in St. Louis, November 18, 19 and 20. The general 
theme of the meeting is to be ‘‘Forward Movement in Education for Democ- 
racy in Modern Society.’’ President Cramer makes the following statements 


concerning the program: 





LTHOUGH the program for the St. 

Louis meeting of the State Teachers 

Association to be held November 18, 
19 and 20 is not complete, a number of 
prominent lecturers and educators in 
America has been engaged. The number 
of speakers for the general sessions has 
been reduced, but additional prominent 
educators have been engaged to appear on 
the special professional programs on 
Thursday and Friday afternoons. 

The speakers for the state program have 
been selected with the general purpose 
that they may cause the teachers to think 
and to look forward in education for de- 
mocracy in modern society. 

Mr. John Sexson, Superintendent of 
Schools in Pasadena, California, and Pres- 
ident of the California State Teachers As- 
sociation will speak on the program of the 
first general session. Mr. Sexson is a 
leader of one of the most progressive and 
active state teachers associations in Amer- 
ica. The state program of public educa- 
tion in California is one of the outstand- 
ing state school programs. Mr. Sexson 
will be able to tell us how California has 
moved forward in education. 

Mr. Robert Hutchins, President of Chi- 
cago University, will discuss some of the 
newer problems confronting education in 
America. Mr. Hutchins has been in great 
demand as a lecturer on modern educa- 
tional problems and finally the Missouri 
State Teachers Association has been suc- 
cessful in securing him for one address on 
the general program. 

Mr. Sanford Bates, who is Executive 
Director of the Boys Clubs of America 
and formerly Director of the Bureaus of 
Federal Prisons will speak on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Ounce vs. the Pound.’’ Mr. 
Bates’ work and experience qualifies him 
as an authority on crime prevention. The 
prevention of crime by training better 
citizens is a challenging problem for the 
teachers of our country. 


The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra will 
present its program of music at one of the 


. evening general session meetings. The op- 


portunity to hear such an organization as 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra is one 
of which all teachers will avail them- 
selves. 

The St. Louis Public Schools will give 
a demonstration in Physical Education for 
elementary teachers, principals, and su- 
perintendents on Thursday afternoon at 
4P.M. This demonstration will offer the 
teachers, who are interested, an oppor- 
tunity to see some of the latest methods 
of organizing and teaching physical edu- 
cation. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in accord- 
ance with the theme of looking forward 
in education for democracy will discuss, 
**Some Reforms in Government.’’ Teach- 
ers and others will be given the opportun- 
ity to hear again the First Lady of the 
Land on this interesting and vital subject 
concerning our democracy. 

Dr. Belmont Farley, Director of Pub- 
licity for the National Education Associ- 
ation will propose a School Publicity pro- 
gram that is essential for the advance- 
ment of Education. Mrs. Frank Dorsey, 
President of the Missouri Congress of 
Parents and Teachers will discuss, ‘‘How 
the Parents may aid the progress of the 
schools in Missouri.’’ 

Honorable Henry J. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, has been invited to speak 
on the subject, ‘‘Education and the Gen- 
eral Welfare.’’ Mr. Wallace has a con- 
structive and forward message for the 
teachers of a great agricultural state. 

Some of the other prominent educators 
in America who will help us move for- 
ward in our thinking and planning for 
education are as follows: 

(1) Leading this list of educators is 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, formerly of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, and now of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Teachers of all types of elemen- 
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tary schools will have an opportunity to 
hear this great classroom teacher and edu- 
cational philosopher of America on Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

(2) Professor Roy W. Hatch, outstand- 
ing classroom teacher in Secondary Edu- 
eation and in Social Studies from the 
State Teachers College, Montclair, New 
Jersey, is scheduled for three or four ad- 
dresses on Thursday and Friday after- 
noons. He has appeared on the general 
programs of the National Education As- 
sociation and has spoken for a large num- 
ber of state meetings. 

(3) Dr. Frank C. Jenkins who is Chair- 
man of one of the Field Committees in the 
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Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards will discuss the significant 
phases of this study which has cost more 
than $150,000 and has been directed by a 
large number of the leading educators in 
secondary education in America. 

Several of the other speakers who will 
appear on the programs of the State meet- 
ings are: State Superintendent of Schools, 
Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, Denver, Colo- 
rado; Dr. Harry McKown, formerly of 
the University of Pittsburg and now of 
Boston University and author of several 
books on Character Education; and State 
Superintendent of Schools, Lloyd W. 
King. 





An Experiment in Faculty Organization 


By Herbert Schooling 
President of Dunklin County Teachers Association 


UCH HAS BEEN said in recent 

months concerning democracy in the 

school, particularly in regard to the 
relationships between the classroom teacher 
and the administrators of the school. It 
has been pointed out that most of our 
school systems are controlled by an auto- 
cratic administrative set-up, under the 
complete direction of one or two individ- 
uals with the classroom teacher acting as 
a mechanical response machine, carrying 
out administrative policies that she had no 
part in making. Many administrators have 
felt that our school systems should be more 
democratic and attempts have been made 
to substitute democracy for autocracy in 
the organization of the faculty in the school 
system. 

The need for teacher participation in 
formulating administrative policies has 
been clearly recognized by the administra- 
tors in our school system and as a result, 
the teachers have been organized into a 
democratic organization, called a Teachers’ 
Association, in which all teachers, both 
elementary and high school are members. 
Meetings are held monthly with a presi- 
dent selected from the teaching personnel 
and not the superintendent in charge of 
the meeting. The superintendent and prin- 
cipals suggest administrative policies, but 
these policies are not adopted until each 


teacher has an opportunity to criticize and 
discuss them. This has a distinct advantage 
over the old type faculty meeting in which 
the superintendent so dominated the will 
of his teachers that they accepted his 
policies without expressing their own opin- 
ions. 

Such a plan of organization as used in 
our system last year did much toward mak- 
ing our school a pleasant but efficient 
system in which to work by making possible 
greater cooperation between the adminis- 
trators and the classroom teacher. Such 
a professional organization has also made 
possible open forum or panel discussion on 
new trends in education affecting problems 
found in our own school. Members of our 
own group often discussed assigned sub- 
jects but at other times dues paid into a 
common fund were used to obtain speakers 
outside our own community. 

At the close of school last year many 
other unexpected results were noted as a 
result of our experiment. It was found 
that our organization had stimulated and 
motivated professional reading and had 
provided desirable social contacts between 
the teachers themselves. Although such a 
plan of organization is still in the experi- 
mental stage, we feel that the results ob- 
tained during its first year justify its con- 
tinued existence. 
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New Teachers College Presidents Send Greetings 





During the summer two of our State Teachers Colleges have had to select new 
presidents. These actions were made necessary by the resignation and retire- 
ment of President E. L. Hendricks at Central Missouri State Teachers College 
and by the death of President Eugene Fair of Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College. Their successors Geo. W. Diemer, formerly President of the 
Kansas City Teachers College and Walter H. Ryle, formerly Professor of 
Political Science in the Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, respectively, 
send their greetings to the teachers of Missouri and of their respective districts. 





O THE TEACHERS of Northeast Mis- 
souri, greetings and best wishes for a 
happy and prosperous year of school 


work, ; : 
Northeast Missouri 


; State Teachers Col- 
lege continues eager 
to share with you all 
of its facilities that 
you may give greater 
service to the boys 
and girls of our State. 

It is our hope that 
our College will con- 
tinue to go forward 
* in the spirit of its 

pioneer founder and 

his illustrious  suc- 
cessors, emphasizing the significance of 
sound scholarship, practical student teach- 
ing, and tireless service to the end of good 
citizenship in a Democracy. 
Walter H. Ryle, 
President Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College. 
S THE NEWLY ELECTED president 
of Central Missouri State Teachers 
College at Warrensburg, I have a deep 
sense of the responsibility which has been 
given to me. This responsibility extends to 
the entire state but especially to the people 
of the twenty-one counties within the dis- 
trict of the college. It will be the purpose 
of the new administration to do everything 
possible to’ serve the cause of education 
within our territory. 

As an alumnus of the institution I am 
now serving, I am very proud of the record 
of achievement during the sixty-six years 
of the history of the institution. The ecol- 
lege has a great tradition and has rendered 
excellent service. It will be the purpose 
of the new administration to continue to 
improve the service of the college. This 
we hope to do in a number of ways. 

Our first responsibility must be to the 





Walter H. Ryle 


| hundreds of young people coming to the 


college each year. It will be our purpose 
to improve the student personnel service so 
that every student may have the guidance 
to which he is entitled 
not only while he is j 
in the college but 
after he has entered 
field service. 

A second responsi- 
bility of almost equal 
importance is to the 
teachers of the dis- 
trict. We therefore 
shall place the entire 
facilities of the insti- ° 
tution at the service 
of the superintend- 
ents, principals and teachers both on the 
campus or through an enlarged In-Service 
program. 

We shall also endeavor to serve in other 
ways the cause of education within the dis- 
trict. We shall, therefore, be interested in 
the work of parent-teacher organizations 
or of other community agencies serving 
the schools. We shall want to be of every 
Service possible to boards of education, 
superintendents and other educational 
leaders within the district in helping to im- 
prove educational opportunities and stand- 
ards. 

In all of the efforts of the institution we 
invite the cooperation of all friends of 
education within the district. We invite 
you to offer suggestions or constructive 
criticism and we trust you will come to us 
whenever we can be of service. From time 
to time we hope that you will visit the 
State Teachers College at Warrensburg 
and become better acquainted with our 
facilities and the service which we are en- 
deavoring to render. 

G. W. Diemer, President, 
Central Missouri State Teachers 
College. 





G. W. Diemer 
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A Bird's eye View of Education 


By Ada Boyer. 


THE NEW STATE COURSE OF STUDY 


EAR TEACHERS: Aren’t you happy 
D over this new Course of Study? The 

more one delves into it, the more fasci- 
nating it becomes. That it will take our 
very best effort, not only one day, but 
every minute of the whole year, is evident. 
But think of its grand possibilities! It 
spells FREEDOM, for it undoes the ir- 
ritating shackles which have bound us so 
long they were growing unbearably irk- 
some to those trained in a better way of 
teaching. 

One of my friends asked me if I were 
going to follow the new program. Am I? 
Of course, I have my choice: I ean stick to 
the old way, go along in an easy-going. do- 
nothing manner, draw my salary, and, on 
the strength of by reputation, be re-elected 
here next spring; or I can go into this new 
Course with might and main, gather every- 
thing from ants to zebras to use in teach- 
ing, work out plans so that my way is 
charted with time to follow by-paths of 
knowledge, and use this new Course as a 
guide for progressive teaching. You and I 
are free to choose. Stick to the old and be 
a teaching Model T; or accept the new, 
work on it jovfully, and come out a stream- 
line model? Model T’s did rattle a lot; and 
dimly I seem to remember they were all 
sooner or later relegated to the scraphean. 

The ‘‘joyful habit of suecess’’ should 
certainly be ours this term. The most de- 
lightful thing about this Course is the 
chance it gives for a Unit which can be 
earried throughout the year. While most 
of us have done this, we have probably felt 
the pinching of the No-Time demon so 
much the work has been less hanpily done 
than is now possible. Now we can do those 
spontaneous teachings which delight the 
soul of the born teacher! 

Do let me bore you with some of my 
plans! Not often have I been guilty, but 
T’ll admit to being just bubbling over now. 
The home-folks laughed at mv collection 
before I left: plants, jars, fish-bowl, seeds. 
every book and magazine, and even pickle 
jars. But the Reproduction Unit is to 


earry throughout the year, and we are 
using most of this material to start flowers, 
gather fish, collect ants, and—oh, yes, there 
is a wooden box, future home of a terrapin 
(English, tortoise; city, Turtle), that some 
bright-eyed boy will bring to me that first 
week. Now, frankly, we have always 
petted a terrapin a few days at our school, 
but I have had a guilty feeling, as one does 
at having done something indiscreet. But 
now! Hurrah! WE ARE GOING TO 
KEEP A TERRAPIN ALL YEAR. They 
make grand pets! Certainly! Just tickle 
them under the chin and they stretch their 
necks for petting exactly as a cat would do. 
What shall I do if parents ask about it? I 
shall grin like Alice’s cat and say, ‘‘Oh, 
but it is in the Course of Study. I HAVE 
to keep a pet terrapin!’’ 

Then, since we dote on parliamentary 
procedure here, we are going into that. 
Every time I ean duck into a back seat 
and put some youngster into the Teacher’s 
Chair as chairman of any committee, I 
plan to let them take over the entire work. 
They do just as well and often much better 
when they manage alone. All they need 
is freedom. yet a guiding hand which they 
know can tighten a rein if absolutely neces- 
sary. They can conduct any meeting with 
oceasional promptings for parliamentary 
wording, and they enjoy it immensely. 

Our speech training has always been a 
term’s work; but we can label it now, 
sketch a whole vear’s plans, and be free 
to take it up. The big idea back of this 
work is the absolute need for facing an 
audience and saying what one knows—say- 
ing it earnestly, naturally, and pleasingly. 
Every youngster should have that training. 

Unit XIII. page 245, is another work 
that should be taken throughout the year. 
At last we have begun getting down to the 
demands of pupils. At last we are making 
big, big strides in teaching what they need. 
Whoever was inspired to write that Unit 
into a Course of Study deserves a mont- 
ment high as Washington’s! 

You should see my copy of the Course! 
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I have folded over blank sheets and paper- 
clipped them in here, yonder and there, 
and literally scribbled them full of bright 
ideas. Actually, Ihave not been so foolish- 
ly happy over anything in the teaching line 
since I began to lose the joyful thrill of 
those beginning days away back when. 
Missing an index (it really needs one 
badly), I have red-ink index tabs for every 
subject. On my desk is a tentative pro- 
gram worked out, not for one day, but for 
a week; and I have my mind set on one for 
the month. 

What Educators would say of my plan 
book is unknow. But it is mine, it is usable, 
and it is practical. When I begin work I 
know where I plan to go. If interesting de- 
tours bob up, I no longer feel a set examina- 
tion hanging over me, and the gang and I 
ean travel leisurely along the be-flowered 
paths of learning together. This ‘‘half of a 
reader’’ per quarter was deadly to progres- 
sive teaching! But now we can make our 
plans, follow them where necessary, but 
leave them when unknown facts call us a- 
field. 

The encouragement to study with pupils 
is another admirable feature. Nothing is 
better than to say, ‘‘Oh, that word! I am 
not sure of it. Suppose we look it up to- 
gether!’?’ Or Tommy brings in a fish I 
do not know (as I suspect he will when 
he hears fish may now come to school) and 
I say, ‘‘Maybe we ean find it in the En- 
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cyclopedia.’’ Tommy and I are pals along 
the pathway of life. And Tommy, normal 
boy, sees in school a happier atmosphere 
when he can bring his fish along! 


Why get scared over the things we don’t 
know? This Course is made to be worked 
out with the pupils. What you don’t know 
of ants will fill a book. But let the pupils 
do the work with you and you will be a 
better teacher for having traveled the same 


- road your pupils know. 


Certainly, I have a qualm or two when 
I consider some of the points. That spell- 
ing study period and set writing time are 
thoroughly learned habits of mine. How 
shall I manage it now? I am not quite 
sure yet. How shall I manage with th- 
proverbially inadequate library? How 
shall we find room for all the various col- 
lections we plan? What will parents sav 
at some startling innovations? These and 
other questions be-set us; but we can work 
them out gradually. 

Of course, I could go on and write pages 
more, but must not. Is this article most in- 
formal and in direct disobedience to Dale 
Carnegie’s best-seller? Have I been ef- 
fervescently undignified? If I have, it is 
because the year’s work offers such a boun- 
tiful promise of freedom and success. I 
have forgotten I am a teacher. Could it be 
that one big aim of this new Course is to 
make us forget just that! 





President, Clarence Mackey, Mexico 


President, Roy Scantlin, Neosho 


President, William Booth, Fairfax 


President, D. E. Matthews, Sullivan 





DISTRICT OFFICERS AND DATES OF MEETINGS 
Northeast Missouri Teachers Association—Kirksville—October 14-15, 1937 


Secretary-Treasurer, L. A. Eubank, State Teachers College, Kirksville 


Central Missouri Teachers Association—Warrensburg—October 14-15, 1937 
President, M. Wray Witten, Versailles 
Secretary, Fred W. Urban, State Teachers College, Warrensburg 


Southeast Missouri Teachers Association—Cape Girardeau—October 21, 22, 1937 
President, Miss Alma Schrader, Cape Girardeau 
Secretary-Treasurer, L. H. Strunk, State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau 


Southwest Missouri Teachers Association—Joplin—October 20-22, 1937 


Secretary-Treasurer, C. W. Parker, Ozark 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Association—Maryville—October 14-15, 1937 


Secretary, Bert Cooper, State Teachers College, Maryville 
Central Missouri Teachers Association—Rolla—October 21-22, 1937 


Secretary-Treasurer, B. P. Lewis, Rolla 
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WHY JOIN 
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The Missouri State Teachers Association 
E. M. C. 


HE members of every profession maintain 

an organization for their mutual improve- 

ment and for the advancement of the cause 
to which they have dedicuted their lives. 
Lawyers, physicians, and journalists, respec- 
tively, maintain bar associations, medical as- 
sociations, and press associations. These or- 
ganizations are the agencies through which 
their members exchange ideas, foster profes- 
sional ‘deals, and promote the cause for which 
they labor. Membership in these organiza- 
tions is looked upon as a mark of professional 
loyalty, personal aspiration, and public spirit. 


HAT is true of the law, medicine, and 

journalism is true also of teaching. 

Teachers’ associations are the agencies 
through which teachers exchange ideas, foster 
professional ideals, and promote the cause of 
popular education, Membership in a teachers’ 
association marks the individual as loyal to 
his or her profession, desirous of personal im- 
provement, and interested in public welfare. 
The professional organization to which all 
Missouri teachers should belong is the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. 


the work and achievements of the Missouri 

State Teachers Association. The mere fact 
of its continuous existence since 1856 is con- 
clusive proof of its worth. Throughout the 81 
years that have elapsed since its organization, 
it has held to lofty ideals of professional serv- 
ice and has worked constantly for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of popular education. 
It has stood for a high type of teaching, ade- 
quate salaries for teachers, good working con- 
ditions for teachers and pupils, and the best 
schools possible at all times. 


Ti IS NOT necessary to dwell at length on 


S A MEANS of realizing the ideals for 

which it has stood, the Association has 

sponsored state, district, and community 
teachers’ meetings; has published a magazine 
for its members; has maintained committees 
to work on problems confronting the profes- 
sion; has made investigations of educational 
conditions and needs in the state; has initiated 
and sponsored progressive schoo] legislation; 
has inaugurated a plan of group insurance for 
its members; has sponsored a reading circle 
service; and has maintained an efficient central 
office force to carry on the business incident to 
its activities. The Association has at all times 
co-operated with the State Department of 
Education, and on several occasions has lent 
the Department valuable assistance. 


HE Association can justly claim at least 

a share of the credit for every piece of 

progressive school legislation and for 
every forward step in public education in the 
state during the last twenty-five years or 
more, It has been in the forefront of every 
battle for better schools, wielding as its only 
weapons honest publicity and open persuasion. 
Its plan of campaign has always been: first, 
to assemble facts relative to educational con- 
ditions; second, to formulate plans designed to 
remedy any defects shown to exist; third, to 
lay these plans before competent judges for 
their approval; and finally, to acquaint the 
people of the state with existing evils and the 
remedies proposed, thus bringing the force of 
public opinion to bear on those whose positions 
make it possible for them to change conditions 
and bring about improvement. 


HE effectiveness of this plan was demon- 

strated during the last year. At the gen- 

eral election last November the voters of 
Missouri ratified a constitutional amendment 
authorizing the use of public funds for the 
payment of retirement allowances to persons 
rendering educational services. During the 
last session of the General Assembly the cus- 
tom of appropriating one-third of the general 
revenue for the support of public schools was 
continued, and efforts to lessen the general 
revenue by a constitutional amendment au- 
thorizing the earmarking of the yield of cer- 
tain taxes for a specific purpose were blocked. 
As a result of these legislative acts it seems 
certain that during this schoo] year and the 
next the State for the first time will meet in 
full its obligations to the public schools under 
the 1931 school law, at least to the level of 
the minimum guarantees. 


VERY teacher reaps benefits from the work 

the Association does. Is it not, then the 

duty as well as the privilege of every teach- 
er to become a part of the organization that 
does so much for the teaching profession and 
for the cause of public education? The mem- 
bership fee is only $2.00 per year. Is there 
any better use that can be made of $2.00? 
In many counties every teacher joins. Why 
not make it 100% everywhere? 


HE $2.00 fee does not have to be paid at 

the time of enrollment. A time bank check 

is attached to each enrollment blank. The 
check may be dated to suit the convenience of 
the individual. The check may not be cashed 
for several months, but a membership receipt 
will be issued at once. Let us all pull together 
100% strong. Thanks for fine cooperation. 
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WHAT HAS THE INCREASED STATE 
SUPPORT MEANT TO YOUR COUNTY 
AND TO YOU? 


State Aid for Public Schools in Missouri, Exclusive of 
Vocational Aid, Teacher-Training Aid, Free Text- 
book Money and Deficiency Payments of 
High School Tuition 








1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 

Counties Actual Actual Actual Actual Estimated 
Adair $ 22,747 $ 40,033 $ 47,091 $ 63,832 $ 84,542 
Andrew 16,067 27,161 34,966 44,404 68,62 
Atchison 16,054 24,258 28,189 38,880 44,922 
Audrain 18,316 384,241 42,965 61,805 81,802 
Barry 46,942 75,160 96,145 132,256 171,836 
Barton 25,2738 438,471 654,494 67,368 94,268 
Bates $2,034 56,234 70,158 90,436 115,486 
Benton 15,771 27,993 35,663 45,721 67,334 
Bollinger 24,347 38,237 51,426 73.172 94,833 
Boone 36,931 67,964 81,517 112,618 143,241 
Buchanan 47,877 76,591 113,033 151,747 190,246 
Butler 40,709 66,019 86,359 117,995 169,731 
Caldwell 18,737 33,069 40,146 60,882 72,340 
Callaway 24,938 44,971 656,768 72,093 90,059 
Camden 19,944 33,640 45,103 62,877 98,146 
Cape 

Girardeau 36,462 55,739 78,325 107,063 146,638 
Carroll 20,619 33,469 42,426 657,033 838,923 
Carter 11,773 17,041 21,960 29,538 40,600 
Cass 25,684 45,768 656,264 75,212 93,583 
Cedar 23,298 37,701 40,342 65,598 88,475 
Chariton 26,607 51,260 656,881 73,735 92,856 
Christian 30,150 50,038 67,322 89,450 128,030 
Clark 15,309 24,588 29,401 44,038 62,573 
Clay 27,285 48,110 57,516 83,472 107,938 
Clinton 14,976 27,982 $2,915 46,481 68,192 
Cole 21,818 37,767 49,806 70,235 94,567 
Cooper 20,391 35,972 47,180 66,626 92,033 
Crawford 23,187 387,665 44,464 60,343 86,582 
Dade 21,732 35,576 44,819 56,809 78,939 
Dallas 25,319 36,939 51,302 71,561 98,060 
Daviess 21,676 44,538 49,569 65,044 84,866 
DeKalb 17,475 27,469 38,984 48,424 55,730 
Dent 19,201 32,857 42,707 54,950 68,785 
Douglas 30,540 50,244 67,992 90,755 125,986 
Dunklin 68,497 115,110 152,647 204,224 253,480 
Franklin 31,941 653,548 60,583 981,767 108,392 
Gasconade 18,234 80,416 36,321 41,251 57,732 
Gentry 20,066 33,485 40,159 57,515 76,754 
Greene 83,374 142,999 195,498 253,300 337,568 
Grundy 19,237 44,050 52,133 58,604 77,5138 
Harrison 28,683 48,264 58,780 71,410 94,563 
Henry 28,973 48,622 59,243 77,037 108,557 
Hickory 16,459 26,174 32,730 43,782 54,765 
Holt 18,260 30,972 387,259 47,466 63,352 
Howard 12,793 26,694 381,494 44,298 57,963 
Howell 38,272 59,055 72,473 102,410 134,860 
Iron 14,787 24,532 31,871 41,303 59,681 
Jackson 182,752 297,073 382,186 604,295 639,610 
Jasper 94,125 162,476 212,085 272,790 833,841 
Jefferson 25,354 43,590 53,185 68,678 100,664 
Johnson 21,249 35,006 45,807 61,556 80,807 
Knox 13,424 24,181 29,917 34,470 44,012 
Laclede 28,924 44,828 60,768 84,904 118,809 
Lafayette 27,631 44,071 52,034 67,447 93,314 
Lawrence 35,784 59,035 74,540 109,767 141,042 
Lewis 18,396 33,216 43,867 65,760 68,505 
Lincoln 18,470 82,139 42,009 659,065 74,248 
Linn 33,611 654,077 70,160 98,453 122,075 
Livingston 20,815 87,948 46,074 63,031 85,543 
McDonald - 29,366 61,511 67,876 95,797 127,543 
Macon 81,397 65,715 64,831 87,152 123,203 
Madison 18,447 30,524 39,144 51,398 66,261 
Maries 12,956 23,897 29,652 41,370 61,024 
Marion 30,866 652,878 70,228 98,241 120,146 
Mercer 15,317 28,336 29,363 41,789 653,784 
Miller 20,313 35,241 44,182 57,671 81,561 
Mississippi 29,026 48,210 64,169 83,222 107,603 

oniteau 18,897 32,179 42,793 655,076 71,516 
Monroe 18,152 31,729 387,055 49,578 65,292 
Montgomery 20,918 35,366 39,982 657,559 74,051 

organ 16,333 27,890 32,846 46,631 63,570 
New Madrid 57,687 100,305 134,015 181,219 262,633 
Newton 41,995 65,693 91,871 123,823 163,402 
Nodaway 29,320 650,972 66,395 96,702 109,048 
Oregon 27,552 45,930 60,898 80,418 102,187 
Osage 15,354 31,128 388,493 656,685 76,887 


Ozark 25,269 40,586 53,444 738,037 99,894 
Pemiscot 70,128 115,057 146,983 215,495 296,472 
Perry 12,949 22,664 29,579 41,790 64,054 
Pettis 31,739 656,874 66,669 91,327 124,221 
Phelps 29,568 43,671 655,026 70,225 93,751 
Pike 22,831 39,425 50,299 63,602 84,079 
Platte 13,238 28,198 25,205 36,012 63,687 
Polk 40,297 64,967 177,481 106,804 140,870 
Pulaski 25,350 42,194 651,698 70,288 94,878 
Putnam 19,948 36,408 44,409 659,571 78,900 
Ralls 11,948 24,842 28,755 386,154 47,591 
Randolph 28,772 53,351 69,368 70,767 93,109 
Ray 24,166 41,833 49,324 62,789 76,683 
Reynolds 21,834 34,601 42,355 57,962 72,353 
Ripley 21,499 37,651 44,838 63,874 81,500 
St. Charles 7,821 13,606 18,266 29,523 43,971 
St. Clair 24,935 42,998 66,057 70,398 91,765 
St. Francois 44,637 71,656 97,724 126,717 162,946 
Ste. Genevieve 7,282 14,605 21,084 30,618 44,365 
St. Louis ,604 198,340 225,128 822,209 450,472 
Saline 25,873 49,551 659,262 84,463 113,519 
Schuyler 12,240 22,373 27,614 34,433 45,357 
Scotland 12,373 23,382 28,238 35,439 47,639 
Scott 46,471 75,087 102,005 130,716 170,529 
Shannon 24,097 40,490 61,281 72,327 92,481 
Shelby 18,714 33,555 87,921 51,597 65,660 
Stoddard 51,607 83,852 111,442 145,123 183,019 
.Stone 25,559 40,51 52,070 76,871 103,257 
Sullivan 29,068 48,083 67,200 75,430 89,495 
Taney 21,367 36,515 49,212 64,321 82,325 
Texas 45,439 76,279 91,697 125,852 172,014 
Vernon $3,801 656,756 69,417 89,304 122,334 
Warren 9,184 18,799 23,270 26,622 387,153 
Washington 21,568 37,183 44,533 64,177 81,806 
Wayne 23,166 39,765 60,287 63,883 84,311 
Webster 28,503 48,554 64,724 88,746 120,025 
Worth 10,902 19,364 22,273 33,341 36,426 
Wright $3,823 54,013 72,786 94,888 130,853 
St. Louis City 188.858 303.264 393,361 520,989 669,109 





What the revenue measures passed by the General 
Assembly of Missouri since January 1, 1934, especially 
the successive sales tax laws, have meant to the public 
schools of the State during the last three years, and 
what those measures still in force will mean for the 
current school year, the figures in the foregoing table 
indicate, by showing the amount of State aid received 
by each county and the City of St. Louis for the last 
school year before the passage of these measures and 
each school year since. The amounts estimated for the 
school year 1937-38 are based on an assumed 100% pay- 
ment of all apportionments. 

Attention is called to the rapid increase in State pay- 
ments during the last four years, bringing the average of 
the amounts estimated for the current school year to 
more than three times the average of the amounts re- 
ceived for the school year 1933-34, 

Receipts into the General Revenue Fund of the State of 
Missouri One-third of Which Was Transferred to 
State School Moneys From March 1, 1936, 


to February 27, 1937. 

$ 12,533,837.45 _. 42.05% 
6,548,677.42 _. 18.62 
6,138,377.57 .. 17.24 
1,920,756.33 _. 6.44 
1,471,348.32 _. 4.94 
1,655,992.48 _. 5.56 


1,103,740.92 _. 3.70 


Sales. Taxes 
es TE aaceteoneencnee 
Beer and Liquor Fees and Taxes 
State Property Tax ~~. ~~~... 
Inheritance Taxes ~~~... 
Corporation Fees and Taxes —. 
Tax on Foreign Insurance Com- 





CO on 
Miscellaneous Items —~~.~.~~~. 432,480.70 _. 1.45 
c _ Sa $ 29,805,206.20*__100.00% 
*One-third transferred to State School Moneys, as 
follows: 
I A OI 6 in ccna $ 4,241,818.68 
February 27, 1937 ........ 5,693,250.05 
Total Amount Transferred 9,935,068.73 
Interest, Permanent State 
School Fund ......-... 189,432.50 
Total State School Moneys, 
SS a ee $ 10,124,501.23 


The foregoing tables show the sources of State School 
Moneys and the amount for the school year 1936-37. 
The amount for the school year 1937-38 should be ap- 
proximately $3,000,000.00 more than for the school year 
1936-37, hence more than $13,000,000.00. The amount 
required to pay all regular apportionments in full for 
the school year 1937-38 is $13,149,303.00. It seems safe, 
therefore, to estimate that the total payment this year 
will be approximately 100% of all apportionments. 
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Third Annual Secondary Principals Conference 


Education Building, Columbia, Missouri 
October 1 and 2, 1937 
A Program Revised from that printed in the May Number of School and Community. 


Theme: Making Practical Application of the Orientation Committee’s Report 


FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 1 


6:30—Dinner—Education Building, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 75c. 
Discussion of Function IV 

“To explore higher and increasingly 

specialized interests, aptitudes, and 
capacities of students, looking to- 
ward the direction of them into ave- 
nues of study and work for which 
they have manifested peculiar fit- 
ness.” 

7:30—What ARE we doing to fulfill this func- 

tion ? 

Mr. Frank A, Neville, John Burroughs 
School, Clayton, for the small high 
school 

Prin, Louis A. Harlan, Maplewood, for 
the medium high school 

Dr. J. D. Hull, Springfield, for the 
large high school 

8:10—What SHOULD we do to fulfill this 

function? 

Prin, Eli Foster, Central High School, 

Tulsa. 
8:40—What CAN we do to fulfill this func- 
tion? 

Panel Discussion in Three Groups 

Small High Schools (Enrolment of 200 and 
under): Supt. Harold Puckett, King City, 
Chairman; Prin. C. E. Brewer, Fornfelt; Supt, 
Francis Skaith, Gower; Brother Henry, Chris- 
tian Brothers High School, St. Louis. 

Medium Size High Schools (Enrolment of 
201 to 500): Prin. Giles Theilmann, Chilli- 
cothe, Chairman; Supt. H. H. McNabb, Marsh- 
field; Supt. Ray Hailey, Ava; Mr. H. H. Hut- 
sell, University City. 

Large High Schools (Enrolment above 500): 
Prin. O. F. Dubach, Central High, Kansas City, 
Chairman; Prin. J. S. Deaton, Jefferson City; 
Mr. Fred Prebble, University City; Prin. R. D. 
Shouse, Normandy. 
9:30—Adjournment 


SATURDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 2 
9:00—Business Meeting, Education Building 


Auditorium 

1, Appointment of Nomination Com- 
mittee. 

2. Recommendations for Revising the 
Constitution. 


3. The Athletic Situation in Missouri. 
Discussion of Function VII 

“To guide students on the basis of ex- 
ploratory and revealing courses and 
of other information gathered from 
personnel studies, as wisely as pos- 


sible into wholesome and worth-while 
social relationships, maximum per- 
sonality adjustment, and advanced 
study or vocations in which they are 
most likely to be successful and 
happy.” ; ; 
9:30—What ARE we doing to fulfill this func- 
tion? 
Supt. J. V. Fugate, Middletown, for 
the small high school 
Supt. Roy E. Taylor, Herculaneum, for 
the medium high school : 
Prin. B. M. Stigall, Paseo, Kansas City, 
for the large high school 
10:10—What SHOULD we do to fulfill this 
function? 
Dr. C. E. Germane, University of Mis- 
souri 
10:40—What CAN we do to fulfill this func- 
tion? 
Panel Discussion in Three Groups 

Small High Schools: Prin. C. E. McLane, 
Fayette, Chairman; Prin. V. V. Bachtel, Salis- 
bury; Prin. R. O. Hawkins, Jackson; Supt. 
M. D. Woolf, Perry. 

Medium Size High Schools: Supt. L. E. 
Ziegler, Boonville, Chairman; Prin. Alice- Hall, 
Ferguson; Supt. J. R. Martin, West Plains; 
Mr. R. W. Baker, Hannibal. 

Large High Schools: Prin. Fred Dixon, Co- 
lumbia, Chairman; Dr. Ralph Bedell, Teachers 
College, Warrensburg; Mr. Julian Aldrich, 
Webster Groves; Miss Agnes Langston, Spring- 
field. 
11:30—Adjournment for lunch. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 2 


Education Building Auditorium 
Discussion of Function X 

“To retain each student until the law 
of diminishing returns begins to op- 
erate, or until he is ready for more 
independent study in a higher insti- 
tution; and when it is manifest that 
he cannot or will not materially 
profit from further study of what 
can be offered, to eliminate him 
promptly, if possible directing him 
into some other school] or into work 
for which he seems most fit.” 

1:00—What ARE we doing to fulfill this func- 

tion ? 

Supt. W. S. Bennett, Marceline, for the 
small high school 

Prin. Harry B. Sutter, Webb City, for 
the medium high school 

Dr. John Rush Powell, St. Louis, for 
the large high school 
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1:40—What SHOULD we do to fulfill this 


function ? 
Dr. Chas. A. Lee, Washington Univer- 
sity 
2:10—What CAN we do to fulfill this func- 
tion? 


Panel Discussion in Three Groups 

Small High Schools: Prin. W. L. Evans, 
Brentwood, Chairman; Supt. J. Olan Markland, 
Holden; Supt. H. M. Boucher, Memphis; Prin. 
Leo E. Mize, Washington. 

Medium High Schools: Supt. John Gilliland, 
Aurora, Chairman; Mr. Everett E. Keith, State 
Department; Prin. N. R. Dieterich, College 
High, Maryville; Prin. Carl Burris, Clayton. 

Large High Schools: Prin. V. M. Hardin, 
Springfield, Chairman; Dr. C. W. Martin, 
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Teachers College, Kirksville; Prin. Calla Varn- 
er, St. Joseph; Vice-Prin. J. G. Bryan, South- 
west, Kansas City. 

3:00—Adjournment. 

Principals and others intending to attend this 
conference are urged to study in its entirety 
Bulletin # 64 of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the National Education 
Association, and to give particular attention 
to Functions IV, VII, and X. All members of 
the State Association received copies in Jan- 
uary, 1937. Additional copies may be obtained 
from H. V. Church, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chi- 


. cago, Ill., for $1.10, postpaid, 


All persons interested in secondary educa- 
tion are most cordially welcome to this con- 
ference. 





“100% Everywhere” 


E. M. C. 


Reports from counties in all parts of the 
State coming to the office of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association point to the highest per- 
centage of enrollment we have ever had. The 
enroliment last year, 23,612, broke an all-time 
record for membership in the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, which shows the inter- 
est the teachers had in their Professional Or- 
ganization. The following are some of the 
statements received from the various counties 
and indicate a strong trend to the “100% 
everywhere” goal: 

“Will be 100% plus again this year.” 

“We hope to have 100% by Oct. 1.” 

“Will be 100% before District Meeting.” 

“We are expecting to be 100%.” 

“We are striving to be 100% again this 
year.” 

“We should have 100% by August 14.” 

“We expect 100% enrollment this year.” 

“Want 100% this year.” 

“We expect to reach 100% again this year.” 

“Hope to have all teachers enrolled by Sept. 
15.” 

“We hope to reach 100% not later than Sept. 
15 ” 


“Hope to have 100% enrollment by District 
Meeting in October.” 

“Expect to enroll 100% of our teachers by 
August 25.” 

“We shall be 100% as usual.” 

“Expect to be in the 100% column again this 
year.” 

“I feel assured we shall reach 100% enroll- 
ment by October 1.” 

“Expect to reach 100% by October 14.” 

“Count on us for 100%.” 

“We are making an effort to get 100% en- 
rollment.” 
~ will have approximately 100% by Sept. 


“Always 100%.” 

“100% by November 1.” 

“Rural teachers 100%; high school teachers 
to be 100% by Sept. 6.” 

“Expect to have the best enrollment we have 
ever had.” 

“Will enroll rural teachers 100% at Plan 
Meeting; town schools very soon after.” 

“Received 100% enrollment of teachers pres- 
ent at Plan Meeting; high school system yet 
to enroll.” 

“We will reach 100% before the snow flies.” 

“We will get it again this year.” 

“This year will make us 100% enrolled for 
ten years.” 

“100% by December 1.” 

“We expect to have 100% by time of Dis- 
trict Meetings.” 
ee enrollment to be 100% by October 

“We expect 100% again this year by Oc- 
tober 1.” 

“Will try to reach 100% by Sept. 1.” 

“Trying for 100%.” 

“We will try for 100%.” 

“Will try our best to reach 100% Aug. 26.” 

“Expect to be the first county to reach the 
distinguished 100% class.” 

“Expect to be 100% by October 1.” 

“We hope to have 100% enrollment this 
year.” 

“We may reach the 100% mark.” 

“Want 100% this time.” 

“Expect to have 100%.” 

“100% of course.” 

“100% again.” 

“100% for many years.” 

“100% for twelve years.” 

“Will have 100% again.” 

“Trying for 100%.” 

“Will have 100%.” 
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The Missouri High School Achievement Testing 


Program 


by 


C. W. Martin, Professor of Education and Director of the Testing Bureau, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri 


OW does your high school achieve in 

comparison with other high schools of 

the state? How does the achievement 
of your class in ninth year Algebra, General 
Science, World History, or Latin compare with 
other classes in these same subjects in the 
state? Have you one of the best pupils in 
American Government or Biology that there 
is in Missouri? What is the range of achieve- 
ment in each of your classes? Do you have 
pupils in a class who are able to accomplish 
five, ten, or fifteen times as much as other 
pupils in that same class? 

During the past spring the State Depart- 
ment of Education sponsored the First Annual 
Missouri High School Achievement Testing 
Program which was administered under the 
direction of the Testing Bureau of the State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. This 
program is not to take the place of the col- 
lege aptitude tests used in the high schools 
each year, but rather to supplement these. 
In this achievement testing program the Iowa 
Every-Pupil Tests were used. These are very 
splendid high school achievement tests, a. 


tirely objective and very comprehensive, made 
new every year and used in hundreds of lowa 
high schools each year. The program in Mis- 
souri this year involved 93 high schools and 
approximately 36,000 tests were used. This 
is to be an annual program in Missouri. 

Table I shows the number of schools and 
pupils in Missouri on which norms were estab- 
lished. The fact that the scores of all pupils 
tested were not used in establishing the norms 
is due to the failure of some schools to report 
their results sufficiently early. 








TABLE II 
Distribution of Schools According to Total 
Enrollment 
Enrollment Classification Number of 
Schools 
Class A (enrollment above 400) 10 
Class B (enrollment of 126-400) 28 
Class C (enrollment of 66-125) 21 
Class D (enrollment of 65 and 
below) 34 
Total 93 





ABLE I 
Numbers of Schools and Pupils on Which Missouri Norms Were Established 











Number of Number of Number of 
Test Tests Ad- Schools Used Pupils Used 
ministered for Norms for Norms 
Ninth Year Algebra 2412 69 1,963 
Plane Geometry 1590 66 1,367 
General Science 19 1982 52 1,654 
Biology 1357 34 1,170 
Physics 418 21 337 
World History 2926 57 2,254 
United States History 2182 44 1,582 
Economics * 311 11 230 
American Government 799 21 438 
Latin (First Year) 482 13 385 
Latin (Second Year) 436 15 363 
Reading Comprehension 
in Literature—Grade 11 1256 45 1,157 
Reading Comprehension 
in Literature—Grade 12 1177 46 892 
English Correctness 
—Grade 7 1136 20 977 
—Grade 8 1385 23 1,184 
—Grade 9 3353 73 2,706 
—Grade 10 8515 72 8,002 
—Grade 11 2302 50 1,933 
—Grade 12 1930 50 1,473 
Contemporary Affairs 
—Grade 9 1103 81 964 
—Grade 10 1202 25 975 
—Grade 11 898 26 691 
—Grade 12 1452 38 1,159 
Total 35604 
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Table II shows the distribution of Missouri 
schools according to total enrollment. By 
classifying schools according to size anyone 
is able to see how each school ranks in its 
group, as well as the ranking among the 
entire number of schools. 

Each superintendent or principal whose 
school participated in the Missouri program 
was provided with a “Confidential Report of 
Results” for his own school. This confidential 
report shows the subjects in which examina- 
tions were taken in that school, number of 
pupils tested in each subject, average score 
in each subject, number of schools participat- 
ing in the examination in each subject, and 
the rank and percentile rating of the school 
in relation to other schools. No other person 
knows what these results are. With this con- 
fidential report the superintendent, or prin- 
cipal, can readily see exactly how his pupils 
in each class compare with numerous other 
pupils in other schools. 

Also a composite “Report of Results” of 
all the testing was compiled and each super- 
intendent or principal received a copy of this 
report. It shows the percentile norms for 
pupil scores which enables the school adminis- 
trator to see at a glance how every individual 
pupil ranks with other pupils in his class, 
and how each pupil ranks with all other pupils 
in the state who took the test in that subject. 
This report also shows the percentile norms 
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for school averages. These data are provided 
on a chart showing the entire group of tests 
on the same chart, 

Missouri schools are also provided with the 
norms for Iowa testing on these same tests. 
Iowa norms are based upon much greater 
numbers than Missouri norms. Missouri 
school men may compare the results in Mis- 
souri schools with those obtained in Towa 
schools. When this comparison is made it is 
interesting to note the differences. Iowa 
norms are in most cases considerably higher 
than Missouri norms. 

_ The chart below shows the percentile norms 
for pupils in the two states. The vertical line 
at the 50 percentile point shows the norms for 
Missouri high schools in the various subjects. 
Each horizontal] line shows the norm for Iowa 
high schools in the subject, and the length 
of the line shows the relation of the Iowa norm 
to the Missouri norm. If the end of a hori- 
zontal line is at the right of the vertical line 
it means that Iowa pupils score higher in 
that subject than do Missouri pupils; if the 
end of a horizontal line is at the left of the 
vertical line it means that Iowa pupils score 
lower than Missouri pupils in that subject. 
This table should be interpreted as follows: 
The norm (50 percentile point) for Iowa pupils 
in Ninth Year Algebra is approximately at 
the 75 percentile point for Missouri pupils. 
In other words, only 25 per cent of the pupils 


CHART I 
A Comparison of Missouri and Iowa Norms 
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in Missouri equal or exceed the average of 
Iowa pupils in Ninth Year Algebra. If they 
were equal, 50 per cent of the pupils in Mis- 
souri would equal or exceed the average of 
Iowa pupils. Similiar interpretation can be 
made for the other subjects. 

In every subject except two (physics and 
contemporary affairs) Iowa pupils score higher 
than Missouri pupils. What are the causes 
of this? 

1. It is probable that some of this is the 
effect of practice on the part of Iowa pupils. 
Iowa Las carried this program for nine years 
and many of the pupils know what to expect, 
while this is the first year in Missouri. This 
might account for some but certainly not all 
of the superiority shown by Iowa pupils. It 
will be interesting to see the comparisons dur- 
ing the next year or two. 

2. It may be possible that a greater pro- 
portion of the pupils in the Iowa testing come 
from large (A or B) high schools. If this 
be true, it would cause the scores to be higher. 
It has been shown in both states that pupils 
in schools of the A or B classification score 
considerably higher than pupils in schools 
of the C or D classification. 


3. There is a possibility that the tests fit 
Iowa curricula better than Missouri curricula. 
However, this probably has very little effect 
because the tests are very comprehensive and 
many of them are made by people who are not 
connected with Iowa schools. Also the cur- 
ricula in the two states are very much alike. 
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WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS OF SUCH A 
STATE TESTING PROGRAM? 

1. All pupils are measured by some of the 
best measuring instruments that are available. 
For Missouri, the Iowa Every-Pupil tests are 
probably better than most other tests that 
might be used. 

2. This testing program is not a contest 
and therefore it can be and is conducted for 
the educational value rather than for the win- 
ning of a prize. 

3. It causes the teacher to spend time and 
effort with the entire class rather than with 
two or three students only trying to make 
these two or three become prize winners. 

4. It serves as a stimulant to all members 
of a class in order that the class average 
may rank high. 

5. It enables the school administrator and 
teachers to compare their school and the in- 
dividual pupils with other schools and with 
other individual pupils. 

6. It may stimulate the teachers to do bet- 
ter teaching. : 

7. The results furnish very valuable in- 
formation for guidance, 

8. It may provide bases and leads for 
supervision of instruction. 

9. It may lead to better measurement in 
the high schools. 

10. It enables the teachers and the prin- 
cipal to compare the accomplishment of pupils 
with the ability of those same pupils. 

11. It points out classes and individuals 
that are in most need of remedial work. 








Condensed by 
Wilfred Eberhart, 
Ohio State University 








. . . The child is the center of the educa- 
tional program 

FIT THE COURSE OF STUDY TO 

THE CHILD 
Carleton Washburne 
Condensed from The National Parent- 
Teacher, August, 1937 

Among the false assumptions common to 
many parents and teachers are these: 

The main job of the elementary school 
is to teach children the three R’s. 

Any child would rather be outdoors play- 
ing than indoors studying; therefore chil- 
dren will learn only if the teacher makes 
them do it. 

If the school is no more than a place to 
learn the three R’s, we are wasting money 
and time. With our present educational 


techniques we could take children at the 
age of ten and in three years’ time give 
them all the skill they needed in arith- 
metic, reading, penmanship, spelling, his- 
tory, geography, and science in order to be 
at home in society. In reality, the schools 
have a much broader function. They exist, 
to help children to develop wholesomely 
and happily as individuals and members of 
society. Such development calls for all the 
time and training and wisdom that society 
ean furnish through its teachers. 

That a child would rather be outdoors 
playing than indoors studying is likewise 
false. Any child enjoys spending a reason- 
able part of his time in child-like activities 
in the right kind of school. Every child 
wants to learn. Listen to the multitude of 
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questions that he asks and you will realize 
that the desire to learn is one of the basic 
drives of the human mechanism. It is 
only when we force unsuitable material on 
him that he rebels. 

There is evidence that the systematic 
study of the three R’s should be postponed 
until the child is seven and a half or eight 
years of age mentally; that most schools 
teach long division two or three years too 
soon. 

Why are we 
hurry? Growth is a beautiful thing, a 
natural thing. Let us stop pushing and 
nagging. Learning necessarily accompanies 
a happy and wholesome childhood. 





.. . Neutral truth is not enough 
EDUCATION AND PROPAGANDA 


Dr. Carl J. Friedrich, Harvard University 
Condensed from The Atlantic, June, 1937 

Academie freedom means much more 
than freedom to deal with neutral truth. 
It is, of course, true that trees grow and 
men die, and to familiarize children with 
these facts is undoubtedly part of educa- 
tion. But what is the truth about the 
World War and Communism? Those most 
informed disagree most violently. Yet are 
not Communism and the World War mat- 
ters worth knowing about? Do they not 
both touch vital problems of concern to 
every educated person ? 

War, peace, the just organization of so- 
ciety, and similar matters are altogether 
the most important questions there are. 
Education which has nothing to offer in 
regard to them would be arid indeed. The 
Vital issues are the most controversial ones. 
Academic freedom vindicated in terms of 
neutral truth appears a farce in an age 
when deep-rooted convictions battle for 
supremacy. 

It is due to passionate disagreements on 
social matters that the question of educa- 
tion versus’ propaganda has become acute. 
In Fascist and Communist countries, edu- 
cation is frankly an instrument for further- 
ing the national ideal; dissent from pre- 
vailing views is largely eliminated. Yet 
even in our own country academic freedom 
really means merely freedom to teach what 
corresponds to the prevailing creed. Being 
a Christian progressive, I am free to say 
whatever comes into my head, for only 
ideas in accord with such an American 
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middle-class view would come into my 
head. If I were similarly in agreement 
with Nazi views I should have such free- 
dom in Nazi Germany. 

Education and propaganda are, in real- 
ity, related activities. Education in its 
efforts to mould and develop a human be- 
ing must employ standards—whether they 
be those of the Christian, the Communist, 
the Nazi, the Mohammedan or what not. 
There is, however, this difference: 

Propaganda always aims at getting 
people either to do or not to do some very 
particular thing. Education is funda- 
mentally concerned with moulding and de- 
veloping a human being in terms of an 
ideal, as far as-his nature allows tt. 





. . . Life among the footloose students 


THE AMERICAN STUDENT LEAVES 
THE RESERVATION 


Maud Thayer 


Condensed from Scribner’s, August, 1937 

As the leader of a party of American 
students, representing a dozen American 
colleges, on a trek through five European 
countries last season I had the opportunity 
of verifying the statement made to me by 
an experienced guide: ‘‘ Don’t be disturbed 
by anything. People won’t mind. They 
expect American students to act like wild 
Indians.’’ 

The girls went over for two purposes— 
to shop and to flirt. They began on the 
boat, cooing into the ears of waiters and 
casting sidelong glances with their simple 
requests for soup or salad. They used the 
waiters merely to practice on. From the 
boat they leaped eagerly forward along the 
road to romance to a beer-garden acquaint- 
ance in Venice, who was hardly on the so- 
cial list recommended by the local tour 
manager. 

The favorite sport of the boys on board 
trains was to collect empty orangeade bot- 
tles, stand beside the open window, and 
hurl the bottles at telegraph poles as they 
flashed past. When we were received in 
the City Hall in Paris, one student, attired 
in an old camp sweater, amused himself by 
ambling down the corridor, snapping on 
the electric lights as he went, with never a 
thought of turning them off. 

Whatever was not American called forth 
loud protests of scorn. ‘‘How well do they 
live here? I mean, do they have bathroom 
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and cars like we do?’’ was the usual ques- 
tion of the tour members at the frontier 
they faced. ‘‘They shouldn’t allow older 
men to wear pants like those!’’ disposed of 
the costumes of the Austrian Tyrol. The 
colleges seem to have no known cure for 
the mentality that invariably reads ‘‘in- 
ferior”’ into every ‘‘foreign’’ label. 

If I had my way, I would place an em- 
bargo upon otherwise privileged students 
who wish to visit Europe. In their place I 
would ship abroad the platoons of fine 
young Americans who would redeem in a 
summer the reputation students have of 
being young unteachables and _ bleating 
chauvinists. 





. . . Educating the gifted child 


BRIGHT STUDENTS TAKE CARE 
OF THEMSELVES 


Leta S. Hollingsworth, Columbia University 
Condensed from The North American Re- 
view, Summer, 1937 


As a result of measurement, we are be- 
ginning to understand how we have been 
wasting gifted children. We waste their 
time in school and we waste their powers 
in the vocations. The bright ‘‘take care of 
themselves’? in the sense only that they 
seldom become financially dependent on 
society ; they cannot and do not take care 
of themselves in the sense that their po- 
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tentialities are fully realized in social-eco- 
nomie endeavor. 

Reliable knowledge about gifted children 
dates from the pioneering work in mental 
measurement of Binet and Simon in 1904. 
Today the term ‘‘gifted child’’ is applied 
to the top one per cent among children, 
that is, those whose intelligence ranges from 
IQ 130 to about IQ 200, the topmost limit 
of human genius. It is upon these minds 
that society must depend for the advance- 
ment of that abstract knowledge which un- 
derlies the learned professions and modern 
finance. Therefore these children have a 
special and indispensable value for a civ- 
ilized society. 

What American philanthropy needs, for 
the common good, is a philosophy that 
pities less the follies of the moron, and 
pities more the deprivations of the gifted 
boy or girl. What American education 
needs is a clear comprehension of the ex- 
tent, nature, and origin of individual differ- 
ences in mental caliber. The need is to 
measure the capacity of pupils and to give 
to each in accordance with his capacity 
for learning and serving. 

What the gifted child needs is an educa- 
tion that will challenge his interest and 
utilize to the full his power of learning. At 
maturity he needs the chance to be assimi- 
lated into that part of the world’s work 
which he alone is capable of doing. Under 
present conditions there is assurance of 
neither of these things. 





The Work of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards | 


Walter Crosby Eells, Coordinator 


IVE schools in Missouri have been included 

in the two hundred secondary schools in 

all parts of the country which have been 
selected for intensive study on the part of 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. They are Kemper Military School 
(Boonville), Central High School (Kansas 
City), Lexington Junior-Senior High School, 
Liberty High School, and Mound City High 
School. 

The Cooperative Study, which was organized 
in the summer of 1933, is a joint enterprise 
of the six regional associations of colleges and 
secondary schools in the United States—the 
New England, Middle States, North Central, 
Southern, Northwest, and Western Associa- 
tions. It developed from the increasing dis- 
satisfaction, in all parts of the country, with 
the existing standards for accreditation of 


secondary schools. Although the value of 
these standards in the past quarter century 
for the improvement of secondary schools was 
fully recognized, there was a growing con- 
viction that they needed extensive revision— 
that they had become mechanical rather than 
vital, rigid rather than flexible, deadening 
rather than stimulating, academic rather than 
comprehensive,—that they tended to stress 
too much the machinery of the school rather 
than the spirit and nature of the educational 
process and the desirable outcomes of educa- 
tion in a modern democracy. 

The Cooperative Study functions through 
delegated representatives of the six cooperat- 
ing associations comprising a Genera] Com- 
mittee of twenty-one members. The members 
from the North Central Association, which 
includes the state of Missouri, are George E. 
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No School Teacher Can Afford 
To ignore This Insurance Offer 


V 


For the first year you pay only 50% of the 
future premiums on a life insurance policy ! 


If you have an appointment for the current school year, 


V 


we have a plan for putting your policy in force AT 
ONCE, but deferring the first premium payment uniil 
you have received your first or second month’s salary 


check, PROVIDED YOU APPLY NOW. 


THE POLICY pays the face amount at death; has a larger non-forfeit- 
ure value, cash or loan, than a regular Ordinary or 20-Pay Life policy. 
You may provide for double the face amount for death by accident, and 
waive all premiums if totally or permanently disabled. And you may 
exchange it for other forms of insurance WITHOUT MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION by paying ONLY the difference in reserves—not 
the difference in premiums. This offer expires November 15, 1937. 


Our December 31 statement shows 
$4,000,000 Assets; $300,000 Capital ; 
$125,000 Surplus. We have on de- 
posit with the State Treasurer 
$2,777,357.53 in approved securities 
for your protection. We do business in 
seven states, have paid $5,083,015.70 
to policyholders and beneficiaries dur- 
ing the past 18 years. Your money re- 
funded immediately if this policy and 
offer is not exactly as represented. 


> >» Pb Mail a card or letter 
TODAY, giving your name, year, 
month and day of your birth, the 
date you want to make the first 
payment and the face amount 
of the policy you want to buy. 
For instance, you may purchase 
a $2,000.00 policy for as little as 
$11.72 quarterly . . . and only 
50°% of that amount the first 
year! 


™ LIBERTY LIFE 


TOPEKA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Carrothers of the University of Michigan; 
Carl G. F. Franzen, of Indiana University; E. 
E. Morley, principal of the Cleveland Heights 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; J. T. Giles of 
the State Department of Public Instruction, 
Wisconsin, until his retirement from the State 
Department, when he was succeeded by M. R. 
Owens, Arkansas State Department of Edu- 
cation and C. R. Maxwell, of the University 
of Wyoming. E. J. Ashbaugh, Dean of the 
School of Education, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, and D. H. Gardner, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Akron, 
Ohio, are also advisory members of the Gen- 
era] Committee, 

There is a smaller Executive Committee of 
nine members responsible for general plan- 
ning and development. 

The Study maintains a central Executive 
Office for administrative and research work 
at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., in 
charge of Dr. Walter C. Eells, on leave-of- 
absence as professor of education at Stanford 
University. It is financed by a special grant 
of $141,000 from one of the educational] foun- 
dations, and by annual contributions from the 
six regional associations. The total cost of 
the Study will be approximately $160,000. 

After spending two years in a careful an- 
alysis of over 2,500 research studies and com- 
mittee reports dealing with secondary educa- 
tion a set of tentative criteria for secondary 
schools was prepared and submitted to sev- 
era] groups of educational] leaders, in all parts 
of the country, for critica] suggestions. After 
several revisions this materia] in the spring 
of 1936 was in condition for experimental 
tryout. 

For this purpose a careful selection was 
made of 200 secondary schools in all parts 
of the country. They were chosen geographi- 
cally so as to represent every state, the num- 
ber in each state being proportional] to the 
number of regionally accredited schools ex- 
isting in the state. They were also selected 
on a proportional basis as regards size and 
type of control. They vary in size from one 
of only 20 pupils to one of almost 10,000. 
Thirty-two are private schools, 168 are public. 
In order to study the non-accredited schools 
also, 25 of this type were included. Other 
factors taken into consideration were type of 
curriculum, type of community served, urban 
or rural location, racial] groups educated, board- 
ing or day schoo] status. No effort was made 
to select the best schools. In fact, a definite 
effort was made to secure schools of varied 
quality, from the very poor ones to the very 
good ones, since the object of the study ulti- 
mately was to arrange these 200 schools to 
form a scale for comparison, from the very 
inferior to the very superior schools. The 
number of schools in any one state is not 
sufficient to form an adequate or representative 
sample of the schools in that state, although 
the total for each regional association is fair- 
ly representative. Thus 89 of the 200 schools 
are found in the territory of the N»urth Central 
Association. The schools were selected on 


nomination of the regional representatives of 
the respective associations. 
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In order to secure extensive and valid 
criteria for arranging the 200 schools in order 
from the best to the poorest, seven distinct 
methods have been used which are indicated 
briefly below: 

1. Committee Visitation. Each schoo] has 
been visited for periods of two to ten days 
each by a committee of experienced educators 
who have made a detailed examination, an- 
alysis, and appraisal of extensive information 
prepared in advance by the school concerning 
its curriculum, pupil activity program, library 
service, guidance service, instruction, educa- 
tional outcomes, staff, plant, and administra- 
tion. In doing this more than 1500 different 
items in these areas have been checked. The 
Committees have paid particular attention to 
instruction, approximately 90 per cent of the 
5,500 teachers having been visited in their 
own classrooms, many of them being thus 
visited several times. The Visiting Commit- 
tees have usually consisted of three or more 
men, at least one of whom has been a recog- 
nized educationa] leader in the state in which 
the school is located. 

The men who served as third members of 
the visiting committee in Missouri were R. T. 
Scobee, Everett Keith, and U. L. Riley, all of 
the Missouri State Department of Education. 

2. Qualitative Judgments. In addition to 
collecting and evaluating the large amount of 
quantitative data indicated in the previous par- 
agraph, the visiting committees have made a 
general] qualitative evaluation of each school, 
taking into consideration especially the un- 
derlying philosophy of the schools, the nature 
of its pupils, its environment, and the adapta- 
tion of the schoo] to local needs and conditions. 


3. Standard Tests. In order to measure 
significant pupil progress a series of nine 
psychological, achievement, and social atti- 
tudes tests were given to approximately 100 
pupils in each school in the early fall of 
1936-37. The achievement tests included the 
fields of English, social science, natural 
science, mathematics, and vocabulary; the 
socia] attitudes tests measured attitudes to- 
ward war, the United States Constitution, and 
treatment of criminals. The tests were ad- 
ministered under uniform conditions by ten 
men who went to the schools for this express 
purpose. In the late spring of 1937 they re- 
turned to the schools and gave equivalent 
forms of the same tests to the same pupils, 
if they were still in school, in order to meas- 
ure progress in these fields during the year. 
Approximately 20,000 pupils were tested on the 
first trip. while 17,500 were available for the 
second testing. These tests are all being 
scored at the Washington office and will be 
interpreted with due regard to the mental 
ability, previous academic work, and current 
curriculum of the pupils. 

4. Success of Graduates. In order to judge 
a school by its products as well as by its 
processes, two special studies were carried 
out. For the first one the cooperating schools 
furnished lists of over 15,000 of their gradu- 
ates in the classes of 1932 and 1936 who had 
entered or expected to enter institutions of 
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higher education. These were classified and 
sent to the registrars of the 1700 institutions 
concerned who furnished information concern- 
ing the actual entrance and subsequent scholas- 
tic success of the pupils. The returns form 
an excellent measure of the success of the 
different schools from the standpoint of col- 
lege preparation, 

5. Success of Other Pupils. In order to 
measure the success of the same schools from 
the standpoint of the thousands of pupils 
who did not go to college, a follow-up study 
was made of over 12,000 young people who 
had entered the schools as sophomores in the 
fall of 1932, but who had withdrawn from 
high school before graduation, or if graduating 
had not continued their formal education be- 
yond that level. 

6. Judgments of Parents. Another measure 
of the total success of the schools was secured 
by obtaining the judgments of parents of over 
7,000 members of the graduating classes. By 
means of a return postcard they expressed 
their frank opinions concerning the teaching, 
helpfulness, guidance, character development, 
and other important phases of the influence 
of the schools on their sons and daughters. 

7. Judgments of Pupils. Finally, in con- 
nection with the second phase of the testing 
program, the opinions of over 17,000 pupils 
was secured on many of the same points 
covered in the inquiry to parents giving pupil 
— of the influence and success of the 
school, 
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All of this extensive array of evidence is 
being studied by the research staff in the 
Washington office during the current year. 
It will be summarized, analyzed, weighted, and 
combined to give a total] measure of the quali- 
ty and success of each of the schools studied 
and its place in the final scale. This scale 
will be used to validate the various tentative 
items of the suggested criteria and as a basis 
for comparison with other schools seeking ac- 
creditation in the various associations. 


While the Cooperative Study is nation-wide 
in scope, it is not national. It does not con- 


‘template setting up a single permanent agency 


in Washington to act as a super-accrediting 
body with uniform standards for the country. 
It is definitely scheduled to go out of exist- 
ence in June, 1938. Before that time it is 
expected that it can complete its analysis of 
the data which have been collected and make 
certain recommendations to the six constitu- 
ent associations. Its primary objective is to 
develop a measuring instrument for secondary 
schools which will be more valid, more flexible, 
and more stimulating to further growth than 
any now in use. The exact methods by which 
such an instrument may be used, however, are 
to be left to the regional and state accredit- 
ing agencies. Arrangements are being made 
to present some of the general results of the 
Study before many national, regional, and 
state educational meetings during the current 
year. 





Atwood-Thomas 
WORKBOOKS IN GEOGRAPHY 


A comprehensive series of workbooks for use with the Atwood- 


Thomas Geographies. 


These attractive workbooks contain abun- 


dant map work and richly diversified tests and exercises which 


increase learning effectiveness. 


Circular #557. 


Lyman-Johnson 
DIRECTED LANGUAGE PRACTICE 


A series of language workbooks for use with any modern language 


textbooks. 


Extensive practice is provided in the different aspects 


of English study: composition, good usage, sentence study, punc- 
tuation, word study, dictionary work, and spelling. Circular #384. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Adopted by the Missouri State Pupils Reading 
Circle for 1937-38. 


THE LITTLE SPANISH DANCER 
By MADELINE BRANDEIS 

















Grades 4-6 Photographic 
160 Pages illustrations 
Cloth Bound taken by 
Per Copy the author 
68c Cents mom | while in 
Postpaia YT | Spain. 

















Young readers have a thrill coming to them 
from the fortunes and misfortunes cf Pilar, the 
little Spanish girl who would rather dance than 
eat. Her difficulties in providing for her bed- 
ridden grandfather by selling the family heir- 
looms, one by one, and her desperate efforts to 
avoid parting with her beloved castanets, also 
an heirloom, form the nucleus of a story whose 
fascination is undiminished to the end. The 
glimpse it affords of life in ancient and modern 
Spain, colored by romantic old Spanish legends, 
will prove a boon to young students of Spanish 
geography and history. 

Published by 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
920 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 




















New Books 
for a New Age 


TALKING PICTURES.--- 
How They Are Made---How 


to Appreciate Them .. . 
Barrett C. Kiesling 


All the processes of picture production from 
story selection to final editing of the film. 


DRIVE AND LIVE 
Fitzgerald-Hoffman-Bayston 


The why and how of safe driving—complete 
information provided—safety attitudes de- 
veloped—excellent study aids and suggested 
activities. 


LIVING LONG AGO AND 
NOW - - = = = 


A textbook-workbook for the elementary school 
—basic social studies information and teaching- 
learning exercises. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Joy M. Lacey 


Olas 











NEWS NOTES 











A PRACTICAL ATTACK OF THE HEALTH 
PROBLEM 

Principal J. E. Bradshaw of Norborne has a 
practical plan for helping solve the health 
problem in the schools. He is the teacher of 
health and hygiene. This class prepares three 
forms which not only give valuable informa- 
tion but tend to make parents and pupils con- 
scious of the health problem. 

Form I is a card which goes to the parents 
of each pupil in the entire school system. It 
lists eight communicable diseases and when 
filled out gives the following information: Has 
the child had the disease, when, the date of 
illness, has vaccination been performed, date 
and type of same and the physician by whom 
vaccination was made. 

Form II is a record of the above informa- 
tion arranged by classes for the elementary 
enrollment. 

Form III is a similar record for the high 
school, 

The possibilities of such a record in furnish- 
ing a basis for data for procedure with indi- 
viduals as well as for the guidance of the 
school authorities with reference to local dan- 
ger of epidemics are obvious. 





HARRISBURG HIGH JUNIORS ENTER- 
TAIN 


Reported by Velma O. Bailey 
YE Junior Class oi Harrisburg, presented 
the play “Bashful Mr. Bobbs,” to obtain 
funds for the annual entertainment of 
seniors. The nature of the entertainment was 
to be determined by the junior class. Sev- 
eral days of discussion resulted in a decision 
favoring a trip instead of a banquet. 

There were nine juniors, nineteen seniors, 
three teachers, and a bus driver to be enter- 
tained, thirty-one in all. Two trips were con- 
sidered, one to Jefferson City and the Lake of 
the Ozarks, the other to Hannibal. With the 
help of our Superintendent, Mr. Cecil F. 
Chaney, we decided on the Hannibal trip be- 
cause of the numerous cases of scarlet fever 
in Jefferson City. 

We started at eight o’clock A. M. Sunday, 
April 11. At Moberly we bought a picnic 
lunch. We reached Hannibal about 11:15. 
After a drive through the city we went to the 
Mark Twain Cave, where we ate lunch near 
the entrance of the cave. Here we were given 
lanterns so we could enjoy our three-fourths 
of a mile walk underground instead of stum- 
bling along in the dark. We were interested 
in the stories told by the guide about Tom 
Sawver’s exploring the cave. 

After returning from the cave we _ took 
pictures of the mouth of the cave and of the 
Mississippi River nearby. We visited the 
Mark Twain home, the former home of Tom 
Sawyer, the Mark Twain Museum and walked 
up the flight of steps to the tower house on the 
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bluff. After leaving the city we visited River- 
side View Park and the Statue of Samuel 
Clemens. 

We then turned for home making our first 
stop at Paris to visit the CCC Camps, At 
Moberly we attended a show, returning to 
Harrisburg about 10:30, a happy but tired 
group of students. 

The expenses for the one day trip were as 
follows: admission to cave $7.75, food $3.00, 
show $4.50, gas and oil $3.00. 





MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
MISSOURI NOMINATES CANDIDATES 
FOR OFFICES IN ASSOCIATION 


The following persons have been named by 
the nominating committee for offices in the 
M. L. A. M. The election will be for the en- 
suing year. 

Senior President—Miss Erdmuthe Von Un- 
werth, Central Senior High School, Kansas 
City. 

Junior President—Miss Elizabeth Callaway, 
Central Missouri State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg. 

French Group 

Senior Vice-President—Mr. L. C. Dahl, West- 
minster College, Fulton. 

Junior Vice-President—Miss Lillian Case- 
bolt, Moberly Junior College. 

Spanish Group 

Senior Vice-President—Mrs. Mary Holbrook, 
Normandy High School, St. Louis. 

Junior Vice-President—Miss Esther Oxley, 
Junior College, Jefferson City. 

German Group 

Senior Vice-President—Miss Bertha C. Ses- 
singhaus, Beaumont High School, St. Louis. 

Junior Vice-President—Sister St. Paul 
Christman, Fontbonne College, St. Louis. 

Senior Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Jacqueline 
Moscherosch, Sunset Hill School, Kansas City. 

Junior Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Anne 
Gardner Harris, Central Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Warrensburg. 

Executive Committee— 

Mr. W. L. Crain, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages, Kansas City Uni- 
versity, Kansas City. 

Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, Director of Modern 
languages, St. Louis Board of Education, St. 

uis, 

Dr. Richard Jente, 


; German Department, 
Washington University. 





GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETINS FOR 
CLASSROOM USE 


_ The National Geographic Society, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces that publication of 
its illustrated Geographic News Bulletins for 
teachers will be resumed early in October. 
These bulletins are issued weekly, five bul- 
letins to the weekly set, for thirty weeks of 
the school year. They embody pertinent facts 
for classroom use from the stream of geo- 
graphic information that pours daily into The 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Bruner-Smith 


Three new books which contain eleven 
units of source material for the 4th, sth, 
and 6th grades. Each unit in this series 
is the history of a major achievement of 
man in living together and adjusting 
himself to environments. This new type 
of text affords the schools of Missouri a 
rich and unrivaled opportunity to meet 
the standards of their new Course of 
Study. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


323 EAST 23d STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















New 
SENIOR SCIENCE— 


SOCIALIZED FOR THE HIGH 
SCHOOL 


by BusH, Pracek & Kovarts 





A new type of science course for the 
upper years of high school—an inte- 
grated course which cuts boldly across 
the fields of physics and chemistry, 
stressing everyday applications in- 
stead of theory. 





A course which prepares pupils for 
intelligent consumer buying just be- 
fore graduation. 


Profusely illustrated. 


American Book Company 


360 N. MICHIGAN Ave. Cuicaco, ILL, 

















About Hobbies, Play, Nature, 
Games, the Home, the Garden 


places and persons in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 
3,350 pages 
122,000 mor 
entries thar 
any other dic 
— tionary. 12,00 

time «uustrated. Over 13,00 
biographical entries. Thousand 
of encyclopedic articles. 35,00 
geographical entries. Synonym 
and antonyms. Edited by 20 ae 
authorities. a 


Write for illustrated nev 
booklet, “The New Merriam. 
Webster, What It Will Do For ey s 
You.” eh te 

a) dtp 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., x 
Springfield, Mass. 








are just as fully and carefully 
treated as questions about pro- 
nunciation, definition, etymology, 


























if he turns to his diction- 
ary with confidence, is 
helped, and closes it with 
a smile, he is forming the 
dictionary habit—he will 
use words accurately. 

If he only half expects to get help, is 
baffled by what he finds, s 

closes his dictionary with 
a scowl, he is losing the 
dictionary habit—he will 
use words he doesn’t un- 
derstand. 

Give him the dictionary that was made to 


help him by the man whe understands how 
children learn. . . 


THE THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY 


and watch him form the dictienary 
habit! 


GOTT, FORESMAN AND |.OMPANY 
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Society’s headquarters from every part of the 
world. The bulletins are illustrated from The 
Society’s extensive file of geographic photo- 
graphs. 

Teachers are requested to apply early for 
the number of these bulletins desired. They 
are obtainable only by teachers, librarians, 
college and norma] students. Teachers may 
order bulletins in quantities for class use, to 
be sent to’ one address, but 25 cents must be 
remitted for each subscription. The bulletins 
are issued as a service, not for financial profit, 
by the National Geographic Society as a part 
of its program to diffuse geographic informa- 
tion. They give timely information about 
boundary changes, exploration, geographic de- 
velopments, new industries, costumes and cus- 
toms, and world progress in other lands. Each 
application should be accompanied by twenty- 
five cents (50 cents in Canada) to cover the 
mailing cost of the bulletins for the school 
year. 





W. M. WESTBROOK 


Wellington Maupin Westbrook died at Mar- 
shall, Missouri, on August 24, 1937. His ill- 
ness was of only a week’s duration. 

Superintendent Westbrook was born in 
Boone County, Mo., near Ashland, in the year 
1882. He graduated from William Jewell Col- 
lege in 1909, received his B. S. degree from 
the University of Missouri in 1919, and his 
M. A. from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1926. His teaching experience in- 
cluded superintendencies at Doniphan, Mary- 
ville and Marshall. At the time of his death 
he was entering his twenty-second year as head 
of the schools at Marshall. 





James C. Bond, formerly of Macon and re- 
cently principal of the Henry C. Kumpf School 
in Kansas City has been elected President of 
the Kansas City Teachers College, succeeding 
Geo. W. Diemer who resigned to accept the 
Presidency of Central Missouri State Teachers 
College. 

Paul Marshall, principal of the Jarrett 
Junior High School, Springfield, has accepted 
the principalship of the Henry C. Kumpf 
School in Kansas City. 

Dr. Carl Parker who recently completed his 
work for his Ph. D. at Missouri University will 
be a member of the faculty of a college at 
Kearney, Nebraska. 

Dr. Charles Butler, a member of the educa- 
tion faculty of the University of Missouri, is 
teaching on leave of absence for this year in 
the State Teachers College at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Dr. Ralph C. Bedell, who has held the posi- 
tion of Director of Guidance and teacher of 
education at the State Teachers College i 
Kirksville, has accepted the deanship of the 
State Teachers College at Warrensburg. He 
succeeds Dean W. E. Morrow who died a few 
months ago. 
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Elmer D. Harphan, Superintendent at Cross 
Timbers, informs us that his high school en- 
rolment has leaped this year from 32 to 100. 
This increase of more than 300 per cent he 
thinks is probably a record for the State. 


Beginning with the present school term, the 
Board of Education of Gower Consolidated 
School District will pay the teachers on @& 
twelve month basis. The teachers received 
their first pay check September 1 and will re- 
ceive each succeeding check on the first of the 
calendar month. 


The teacher tenure in Gower Schools is very 
satisfactory. The superintendent, F. L. Skaith, 
and the High School Principal, Michael Quig- 
ley, are each starting their thirteenth consecu- 
tive year while three other teachers, Misses 
Cibbins, Lake, and Lott are starting their 
eleventh year in the system. The average 
tenure of the eleven teachers is five and one- 
half years. 


Mr. Marvin E. Langford’s school, the Lone 
Prairie School in Ralls County, won for the 
sixth consecutive year the championship prize 
for the best individual rural school exhib-t. 
Mr. Langford with six boys attended the fair. 





Boone County under the leadership of Super- 
intendent Chas. E. Northcutt carried off for 
the seventh consecutive time the State Fair 
Championship Award for the best County Ex- 
hibit of rural school work. 


THE SCHOOL WITH A PERFECT READ- 
ING CIRCLE SCORE 

















Twelve pupils constituting the entire enroll- 
ment of Cox School of Carroll County who un- 
der the leadership of Verlea Allomong quali- 
fied for Reading Circle Certificates in 1936. 
They are: Cecil Ellis, Ova Ellis, Annabell Ellis, 
Minnie Clater, Lloyd Brockert, H. C. Riske, 
Corinne Herberger, James Ellis, Virginia Ann 
Vogelsmeier, Charles Herberger, Eloise Whit- 
worth and Nelson Ellis. 
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QUICK SERVICE! 


on School Books, Supplies 


and Equipment 


What do you need?—desks, tablet 
arm chairs, folding chairs, Ditto 
machines and supplies, chalk, art 
supplies, library supplies, ink, 
paste, paper, textbooks, library 
books, or anything else? 


We have them in stock in our 
warehouses ready to ship prompt- 
ly upon receipt of your order. We 
maintain large stocks at this time 
of year so that we can give you 
the prompt service you need on 
September orders. 


NOTE. Do you have a copy of our 
new 1937-38 General Catalog? If 
not, ask us for a copy. 
Send Us Your Orders! 
THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Superior School Supply Company 
1322 W. 13th, Kansas City, Mo. 


























UNITS—UNITS—UNITS 
FREE! 
The Roach-Fowler Company continues 
to live up to its reputation of maximum 


service to the teachers of Missouri. With 
each new set of 


THE NEW 
WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


we will supply absolutely FREE a com- 
plete set of UNITS designed to meet the 
requirements of the New Course of 
Study. For further particulars mail the 
coupon below and receive Index to more 
than 300 Units. 


ROACH-FOWLER Co. 


1020 McGee St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Without obligation send to me Unit Ind 
information relative to your FREE UNITS. — 
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Co. Supt. C. F. Scotten 





MISSOURI TEACHER’S DAILY REGISTER 
and 


LIBRARY ACCESSION RECORD 


Please order the following from the Pupils Reading Circle, Columbia, Missouri: 
MISSOURI TEACHER’S DAILY REGISTER FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
IN RURAL AND TOWN DISTRICTS by Von Borgersrode and Crosswhite 


CBbdellia CavGt) 5. cvcescccececcccccccccccccccccccsevecsesscceseseseceees Price .45 
LIBRARY ACCESSION RECORD FOR RURAL AND TOWN eneunnes <4 = 
jee hte vi thabhesetrevasyesk cesses rice . 




















BOOKS REVIEWS 














THE SPEECH ARTS, A Textbook of Oral 
English, Revised Edition, by Alice Evelyn 
Craig. Pages 574 plus xv. Published by 
The Macmillan Company. List price 

1.72. 

This book is intended to meet the needs of a 
modern speech course in the secondary schools. 
Its revision is thorough and has added some 
dozen new features, making it complete in 
detail. Those who have known the excellencies 
of the original will welcome the revised edition. 


SENIOR SCIENCE, Socialized for the High 
School, by George L. Bush, Theodore 
Ptacek and John Kovats, Jr. Pages 835 
plus v. Published by the American Book 
Company. 

This is the outgrowth of eight years of ex- 
perimentation which the authors have carried 
on in the Cleveland high schools for the pur- 
pose of developing and refining an integrated 
science course, It is physics and chemistry 
applied and cuts across both fields as boldly 
as a practical seventeen year old boy would 
do who is interested in finding out the “whys 
and wherefores” of some phenomenon in his 
surroundings. It clearly stands on the con- 
sumer side of the question leaving technical 
formulas and mathematical precision to the 
more specialized courses. It gives to those 
pupils not primarily interested in science a 
broad view of such units as water, weather, 
foods, etc., which at once challenges their in- 
terest and presents clearly the useful knowl- 
edge which will serve in all walks of life. 

The “Questions and Exercises” are the nat- 
ural outgrowth of the texts and in general 
suggest activities not requiring laboratory ma- 
terial and equipment. 


THE STORY OF ANCIENT TIMES, by C. H. 
McClure, Charles C. Scheck and W. W. 
Wright. Pages 338 plus x. Published by 
Laidlaw Brothers. 


“The Story of Ancient Times” is the first 
book by Laidlaw Brothers in a series of Social 
Science books entitled “Our Developing Civil- 
ization.” It is intended to be used where his- 
tory is first taught in the grades, and fits the 
fourth or fifth grade ability. 


One is struck first by the mechanical beauty 
of the book, the three tone coloring on each 
page; large, beautiful type, and apt and at- 
tractive illustrations. The text is arranged 
into four units: Life in Earliest Times; Civ- 
ilization Begins, Life Among the Greeks, and 
Life Among the Romans. Each unit is broken 
into several chapters of convenient length 
making logical divisions of the respective units. 


Study exercises, suggested activities, and 
a bibliography follow each unit and a helpful 
pronou:cing index is a feature. The reputa- 
tion of its authors recommends the book. 








WELL! 


(The Same Old Story in the Same Old Way) 


The Bradley-Hoover Catalog. 


(Two in one) 
Essential—Y esterday, Today and Every Day. 


Every teacher and mother in your state should 
have this catalog of Better School Supplies and 
Kindergarten Material. Write a card for one 
today. Have one sent to your friend. If you get 
two—give one to some mother or teacher. 


HOOVER BROTHERS, Inc. 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Missouri 























ALBERT 


TeacHers’ Acency, 


| 25 E. JACKSON BLvD., 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established 1885. 
ment increase proportionate. Many calls for teachers—High 
School, Home Economics, Commerce, Smith-Hughes, Physical 
Education, Music, Art, etc. 
us. Folder free. Member N.A.T.A. 


535-5th Ave., N. Y.; Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Calls 70 per cent greater in 1936. Place- 


Advice: Seek advancement through 


“Correspondent” Agencies: 





















































HELP 


the institution you work for and the organ- 
ization that works for you by getting your 


library books and supplies from the 
PUPILS READING CIRCLE 


of the 


Missouri State Teachers Association 


Thus you will 
Save money for your school 
and 
help your own organization 
to 
continue its work 
for 
better schools 
where 
better teachers 
train 
better citizens 
for 
a better Missouri. 


Your own Association 
Can supply every library need 


Write to 


E. M. CARTER, 


Teachers Building. Columbia, Missouri 
for Order blank Catalog. 
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THE NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


Auspicium melioris aevi—A harbinger of better days 





There are six outstanding reasons for the ever increasing success of The 
New Geographies, Our World Today, by Stull and Hatch. 


1. The language throughout the series is simpler and easier to 
understand than that of any other Geography. 


2. Consequently teachers report that their pupils are better prepared 
for the next year’s work than with any Geography they have 
previously used. 


3. The typography and page architecture of the books are in accord- 
ance with the latest educational research. 


4. The illustrations, and general workmanship maps are the finest 
found in any Geography. 


5. The captions beneath the illustrations are picturesque and vital, 
and encourage the pupil's interest. 


6. The New Geographies, Our World Today, are the only series 
written entirely new since the publication of the Thirty-second 
Yearbook on the Teaching of Geography. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 

















